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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative and Successful Result of a Voyage 
in the South Seas, performed by order of the 
Government of British India, to ascertain 
the actual Fate of La Pérouse’s Expedi- 
tion, &c. By the Chevalier Capt. P. Dillon. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 

A MopDEsT preface, though speaking of the 

iar ‘claims of this voyage (through tracts 
and among savage tribes never before fully 
explored) on the public attention, bespeaks in- 
dulgence for the author as a literary man, on 
the score of his professional education and ha- 
bits. It is the first essay of an unpractised 
pen ; but-as we have to do with facts,—for our- 
selves we must confess that we prize it the 
more, on account of the absence of those qua- 
lities which are the essentials of what is sig- 
nificantly called book-making. 

An introduction gives a concise view of the 
Voyage of La Pérouse in the Boussole and 
lAstrolabe, which left Brest on the Ist of 
August, 1785, and the calamitous and, till 
recently, mysterious result of which, so long 
excited the commiseration and curiosity of 
Europe. We have also an account of D’En- 
trecasteux’s expedition, in 1791, in search of 
his lost countrymen ; and both narrations are 
extremely interesting and appropriate. Capt. 
Dillon then proceeds to his own eventful 
story. From the year 1809 he had been much 
engaged in the navigation of the South Seas, 
and in visiting and residing at several of the 
innumerable. islands with which that vast 
ocean is studded. He thus acquired a know- 
ledge of the natives, and an insight into their 
language, which led the way to the remarkable 
discovery that crowned his later efforts. But 
one of his earlier adventures among these sa- 
vages is so painfully characteristic, that we are 
tempted to pause on the very outset of the 
work, and present the dreadful relation in the 
writer’s own language (that of sailor’s yarn) 
to our readers. 

In 1813 the ship Hunter, Captain Robson, 
arrived at the Beetee (commonly called the 
Feejee) Islands, and the commander joined 
one of the chiefs, at the place where he had 
anchored to procure sandal-wood, in an ex- 
pedition against some other tribe. Capt. R., 
however, soon after qua with his can- 
nibal allies ; and the author tells us— 

‘“¢ Early in September two large canoes from 
Bow, carrying about two hundred and twenty 
or two hundred and thirty men, visited the 
ship, for the purpose of taking home the Eu- 
ropeans and their wives that joined us in May. 
Captain Robson about that time being sixty 
miles distant from the ship in the tender, at- 
tacked a fleet of Vilear canoes, and took four- 
teen of them; on which occasion a native of 
the latter place was shot dead: by a small can- 
non-shot. On the ship and cutter rejoining 
company, the captain proposed to heave the 
cutter down, to repair some damage she had 
sustained in her bottom. However, he deemed 


, at high water. 





it prudent, before doing so, to endeavour to 
possess himself of the remainder of the Vilear 
canoes, to prevent, as he said, their attacking 
the people while employed about the cutter, 
as it would be necessary to haul her on shore 
On the morning of the 6th of 
September the Europeans belonging to the 
ship were all armed with muskets, also those 
Europeans from Bow, and placed under the 
direction of Mr. Norman, the first officer. 
We landed at a place called the Black Rock, a 
little way to the eastward of the river: the 
two canoes shortly afterwards landed at the 
same place. We were joined by the Bow 
chiefs and a hundred of theirmen. The canoes 
and boats then put off into deep water, which 
precaution was used to prevent their getting 
a-ground by the tide ebbing. On landing, the 
Europeans began to disperse into straggling 
parties of two, three, and four in a group. I 
begged of Mr. Norman, our commander, to 
cause them to keep close together, in case of 
a sudden attack from the islanders; but no 
attention was paid to my remonstrance. We 
proceeded by a narrow path over a small level 
plain without interruption until we arrived at 
the foot of a hill, which we ascended, and soon 
gained the level or table-land on its top. 
There a few natives shewed themselves, and 
by shouts and gestures tried to irritate us. 
Mr. Norman turned to the right along a nar- 
row path, which led through a thicket to some 
native houses: I followed him with seven 
other Europeans and the two Bow chiefs, with 
one of their men. Here a few natives tried to 
dispute, our passage: they were fired at—one 
shot dead, and the others retreated. Mr. 
Norman then directed the chief’s house, with 
some others, to be set on fire. The order was 
immediately complied with, and all were in 
flames in a few seconds. A few minutes after, 
we heard dreadful yells and shoutings of the 
savages proceeding from the road by which we 
had ascended to the table-land. The Bow 
chiefs understood from the yells that some of 
their men as well as Europeans were killed by 
the Vilear people, who lay concealed in am- 
bush until they got us on the table-land, 
where they attacked our straggling parties, 
who having discharged their muskets, were 
killed before they had time to reload. Others, 
I afterwards understood, on seeing themselves 
nearly surrounded by the savages, threw down 
their muskets and ran towards the boat: only 
two of whom escaped. In Mr. Norman’s party 
there were ten musket-men, with the two 
Bow chiefs and one of their followers. We 
determined to keep close together and fight 
our way to the boats. We immediately got 
out of the thicket on to the table-land, where 
there were not more than three of the islanders, 
who shouted and called out to us that several 
of our men were killed, as also a number of 
the Bow men, and that we should imme- 
diately share a similar fate. On reaching the 
brink of the path by which we were to descend 
to the plain, we found Terence Dun lying 
dead with his brains beaten out by a native 


club, and the whole plain between us and the 
boats covered with thousands of infuriated 
savages, all armed. Before descending to the 
plain, a young man named John Graham se- 
parated from us, and ran into a thicket of 
bushes on the left-hand side of the road, 
where he was quickly pursued by the three 
savages above mentioned, who despatched him. 
The remainder of us proceeded down the pre- 
cipice. On getting to the bottom the savages 
prepared to receive us; they stood in thou- 
sands on each side of the path, brandishing 
their weapons, with their faces and bodies 
besmeared over with the blood of our slaugh- 
tered companions. At this moment a native 
who came down the precipice after us, threw 
a lance at Mr. Norman, which entered his 
back and passed out of his breast: he ran 
a few yards and fell down apparently dead. 
I fired at this native and reloaded my 
musket as soon as possible,—when on turn. 
ing round I fonnd my companions had all 
run off by different routes. Taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of the natives, who 
had all quitted the path and pursued our 
unfortunate flying men, I dashed along with 
all the speed that was possible; but had 
not proceeded more than a few yards when 
I came on the dead body of William Parker, 
who was prostrated across the path with his 
musket by him, which I took up and retreated 
with. About this time the natives observed 
me and gave chase. One of them came up so 
close to me that I was obliged to throw Par- 
ker’s musket away, as also a pistol which I had 
in my belt. Ina moment after this I reached 
the foot of a small steep rock that stood on the 
plain. Finding it impossible to get to the boat 
through the crowds of natives that intercepted 
the pathway, I called out to my companions 
(some of whom were on my right), ‘ take the 
hill! take the hill!’ We then got to the top 
of it, where I joined the following persons: 
Charles Savage, Luis a Chinaman, and Martin 
Bushart, with Thomas Dafny and William 
Wilson. The three former men resided at 
Bow, and joined us at this island for the pur- 
pose before mentioned; the two latter were 
seamen belonging to the ship. Mic Macabe, 
with Joseph Atkinson and the two Bow chiefs, 
were killed: those men had joined us also here. 
Dafny fired his musket on the plain, and then 
broke it off at the butt in defending himself. 
He was wounded in several parts of the body, 
and he hed four arrows stuck in his back: the 
point of a spear had pierced his shoulder, hav- 
ing entered from behind and came out in the 
fore part under the collar-bone. It fortunately 
happened that the rock or hill to which we 
escaped was so steep that few persons could 
ascend it at a time; and it was too ele- 
vated for the natives to annoy us much with 
their spears or slings. They, however, shot 
several arrows at us, which were impeded by a 
strong gale of wind that blew them off their 
intended course. Our chief officer having 
fallen, I now, as next in rank, took command 





of the party, and stationed them in the best 
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way I could to defend our post. I did not 
allow more than one or two muskets to be fired 
at a time, and kept the wounded man loading 
for us. Several of the natives ascended the 
hill to within a few yards, and were shot by us 
in self defence as fast as they approached. 
After some of them had been killed in this 
manner the rest kept off. Having but little 
ammunition left, we were as sparing of it as 
possible; besides which, we did not wish to 
irritate the natives more than they already 
were by firing, except when driven to it by 
necessity. From our elevated situation we had 
a clear view of the landing-place, the boats at 
anchor waiting our return, the two Bow ca- 
noes, and the ship. This we had but little 
prospect of ever again rejoining, though I had 
some hopes that Captain Robson would make 
an effort to rescue us, by arming himself, six 
Indian soldiers that were on board, two or 
three Europeans, and the Bow people in the 
canoes. These hopes soon vanished, when I 
saw the Bow canoes set sail and steer towards 
their island without passing alongside the 
ship.” 

The miserable remnant stationed on the rock 
beheld the cannibals preparing their ovens to 
bake those they had killed; and this occupa- 
tion having in some degree abated their fury, 
Captain Dillon reminded them that eight of 
their people were prisoners in the ship, and 
that unless he and his companions were safely 
conveyed on board, they would certainly be put 
to death. The high priest’s brother being one 
of the captives, this representation induced him 
to consent to a man being sent to the ship for 
their release. 

“ This man proceeded as directed, and I did 
not lose sight of him from the time he left us 
until he got on the ship’s deck. A cessation of 


arms took place in the mean time, which might 
have continued unbroken, had it not been for 
the imprudence of Charles Savage, who put a 
greater temptation in the way of the natives 


than they could withstand. During this inter- 
val, several native chiefs ascended the hill, and 
came within a few paces of us, with protestations 
of friendship, and proffered us security if we 
would go down among them. To these pro- 
mises I would not accede, nor allow any of my 
men to do so, till Charles Savage, who had 
resided on the islands for more than five years, 
and spoke the native dialect fluently, begged of 
me to permit him to go down among the natives 
with the chiefs to es we were speaking, as 
he had no doubt their promises would be kept, 
and that, if I allowed him to go, he would cer- 
tainly procure a , and enable us‘all to re- 
turn safe to the ship. Overcome by his impor. 
tunities, I at last gave my consent, but re- 
minded him that I did not wish him to do so, 
and that he must leave his musket and ammu- 
nition with me. This he did, and proceeded 
about two hundred yards from the foot of the 
rock to where Bonasar was seated, surrounded 
by chiefs, who were happy to receive him, their 
secret determination being to kill and eat him. 
They conversed with him, however, for some 
time, and then called out to me, in the native 
dialect, ‘ Come down, Peter; we will not hurt 
you: you see we do not hurt Charley!’ I 
replied that I would not go down until the pri- 
soners landed. During this discussion the Chi- 
naman, Luis, stole down the opposite side of 
the hill unknown to me, with his arms, for the 
purpose of placing himself under the protec- 
tion of a chief with whom he was intimately 
acquainted, and to whom he had rendered im- 
portant service in former wars. The islanders, 
finding they could not prevail on me to place 


myself in their power, set up a screetch that 
rent the air: at that moment Charles Savage 
was seized by the legs, and held in that state 
by six men, with his head placed in a well of 
fresh water until he was suffocated ; whilst at 
the same instant a powerful savage got behind 
the Chinaman, and with his huge club knocked 
the upper part of his skull to pieces. These 
wretched men were scarcely lifeless, when they 
were cut up and put into ovens ready prepared 
for the purpose. We, the three defenders of 
the hill, were then furiously attacked on all 
sides by the cannibals, whom our muskets, 
however, kept in great dread, though the chiefs 
stimulated their men to ascend and bring us 
down, promising to confer the greatest honours 
on the man who should kill me, and frequently 
inquired of their people if they were afraid of 
three white men, when they had killed several 
that day. Thus encouraged, they pressed close 
on us. Having four muskets between three of 
us, two always remained loaded; for Wilson 
being a bad shot, we kept him loading the 
muskets, while Martin Bushart and I fired 
them off. Bushart had been a rifleman in his 
own country, and was an excellent marksman. 
He shot twenty-seven of the cannibals with 
twenty-eight discharges, only missing once; I 
also killed and wounded a few of them in self. 
defence. Finding they could not conquer us 
without great sacrifice on their part, they kept 
off and vowed vengeance. * * * These people 
sometimes, but not often, torture their 
prisoners in the following manner. They skin 
the soles of the feet and then torment their vic- 
tims with firebrands, so as to make them jump 
about in that wretched state. At other times 
they cut off the prisoner’s eyelids and turn 
his face to the sun, at which he is obliged to 
look with his bare eyes: this is said to bea 
dreadful punishment. From the fingers of 
others they pull off the nails. By all accounts, 
however, these punishments are very rare, and 
only inflicted on persons who have given the 
greatest provocation; such as we had done this 
day, by shooting so many men in our own de- 
fence. Having no more than sixteen or seven- 
teen cartridges left, we determined, as soon as it 
was dark, to place the muzzles of our muskets to 
our hearts, with the butts on the ground, and 
discharge them into our breasts, thus to avoid 
the danger of falling alive into the hands of these 
cannibal monsters. At this moment the boat 
= off from the ship and soon got close to the 
anding-place, where we counted the eight pri- 
soners landing from her. I could not imagine 
how the captain could have acted in this strange 
way, as the only hope presented of our lives 
being spared was by allowing a part of the pri- 
soners to land, who would, of course, intercede 
with their friends on shore to save us, that we 
might in return protect their countrymen when 
we returned to the ship. But this precaution 
not having been attended to, all hope seemed 
now fled, and the only means of relief left 
consisted in the dreadful determination of de- 
stroying our own lives in the mode already 
mentioned. Shortly after the eight prisoners 
landed, they were conveyed unarmed up the 
rock to me, preceded by the priest, who in- 
formed me that Captain Robson had released 
the eight men, and sent a chest of cutlery, 
a &c. on shore for the chiefs, with 
orders that we were to deliver our muskets to 
them, and that he would see us safe to the 
boat. I replied, that as long as I lived I would 
not part with my musket, which was my own 
property, as I was certain they would slaughter 
me and my companions, as they had done 





Charles Savage and Luis. The priest then 


turned to Martin Bushart, and harangued him 
on the policy of our complying. At this mo. 
ment the thought entered my head of making 
the priest a prisoner, and either to destroy him 
or regain my liberty. I tied Charles Savage’s 
musket with my neck-handkerchief to the belt 
of my cartridge-box, and presenting my own 
musket to the priest’s head, told him that I 
would shoot him dead if he attempted to run 
away, or if any of his countrymen offered to 
molest me or my companions. I then directed 
him to before me to the boat, threaten. 
ing him with instant death in case of non- 
compliance. The priest proceeded as directed, 
and as we passed along through the multitude, 
he exhorted them to sit down, and upon no 
account to molest Peter or his countrymen, 
because if they attempted to hurt us he would 
be shot; and they of course must be aware 
they would consequently incur the wrath of the 
gods in the clouds, who would be angry at their 
disobedience of the divine orders, and cause the 
sea to rise and swallow up the island, with all 
its inhabitants. The multitude treated their 
priest’s injunctions with profound respect, and 
sat down on the grass. The Nambety (which 
is the term for priest) proceeded as directed, 
towards the boats, with the muzzles of Martin 
Bushart’s and Wilson’s muskets at each of his 
ears, while the muzzle of mine was placed be- 
tween his shoulders. Finding that night was 
approaching, and anxious to prolong life, I had 
recourse to this dreadful expedient, being 
aware of the influence and sway which the 
priests in all barbarous nations have over their 
votaries. On getting to the boats, Nambety 
made a sudden stop. I ordered him to pro. 
ceed. This he refused doing in the most posi- 
tive manner, declaring that he would go no 
further, and that I might shoot him if I liked. 
I threatened to’do’so,; and asked him why he 
would not go to the water’s edge? He replied, 
* You want to take me on board alive, and put 
me to the torture.’ There being no time to 
spare, I told him to stand still, and turned my 
face to him with my musket presented, threat- 
ening to shoot him if he attempted to move 
until I got into the boat. We then walked 
backwards to the water-side, and up to our 
breasts in water, where we joined the boat, 
and had no sooner got into her than the 
islanders came down, and saluted us with a 
shower of arrows, and stones from slings. Be- 
ing thus onee more out of danger, we returned 
thanks to Divine Providence for our escape, 
and proceeded towards the ship, which we 
reached just as the sun was setting.” 

Monsieur Chabert never had such an escape 
from an oven and baking. We shall return to 
the fortunate author next week. 





Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII. 
By a Lady. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

Two entertaining volumes, and thoroughly 

French: anecdotes, as the keeper of the mana- 

gerie said of his animals, ‘ of all kirids"—sen- 

timent a des grandes phrases—and a great 
mass of curious and strange matter. These 

Memoirs are supposed to be written by Mad. de 

Caylus, the fair favourite of Louis XVIII. Of 

their authenticity it would be difficult to speak: 

we dare say a a sufficient degree 
of truth to be necessary sauce piguante: 
at all events, they are very readable, and pre- 
sent a panorama of Paris as animated as it is 
amusing. And for any one who has a moralis- 
ing vein, there is food for most painful and 
serious meditation : it is a frightful pieture of 
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feeling which, like a delicate plant, requires| vant! I in love with aservant! The thought 
for its very existence a clear and wholesome | was enough to make one die of shame a hun- 
atmosphere—without that great check of the| dred times over. I could hold out no longer— 
many, opinion ; for universal example is uni- | my senses forsook me, and I fainted. * * 
versal encouragement. We can scarcely ima-| Every body had retired, and I was just about 
gine manners more corrupt, under the super-|to lie down, when I found under my pillow a 
ficial veil of affected feeling and refined expres- paper,—a letter. Who could write me a let- 
sion; or baser treachery, under the names of ter? Who could have put it there? I opened, 
necessity or patriotism.._But to revert to the|I read it: I trembled; it was a declaration of 
pleasanter part of our task. We cannot attempt | love. Never was passion expressed with more 
much. order in our extracts. The fair au-| delicacy and energy. It was signed Charles de 
thoress, in the first instance, sets forth the full| La The name is known, too well known, 
license of memoir-writing, as far as r rds | to the misfortune of him who owns it: it then 
change of time and place: we cannot do better | belonged to a very amiable hare-brained young 


than imitate her example: — in extracts, as in| 
tulips, variety is the great charm. The follow- 
ing tale of her first love is characteristic of the 
whole style: we should fill up the blank name) 
by observing, that Labedoyére is the hero. 

“ One Sunday, looking about me as usual, | 
I suddenly perceived, at the distance of twenty | 
paces, 4 young man, who seemed to have been | 
spying at me with his glass for some time. He 
was well shaped, his features regular, his face 
pale, his eyes!——his eyes, which were fixed 
upon me, were charming—and above all, he| 
had the handsomest mustaches in the world. 
Mustaches! then he was a soldier. My father 
had been a soldier; my brother was a soldier ; | 
it was my duty not to hate soldiers. Besides, | 
we attach to that profession ideas of 
and glory which singularly delighted my heart 
at sixteen. The following Sunday, the same 
young man was in the same place, looking at 
me as before. He had come thither on my 
account—of that there could be no doubt: I 
had no doubt of it, but still I wished to be 
sure. I would have given any thing in the 
world to hear him say to me, It was for your 
sake that I came hither. This confession will 
make all the noble ladies cry out aloud; they 
will protest that never did a girl of good family 
feel her heart throb before marriage. For my 
part, I could only answer them by proving, 
documents in hand, that my pedigree is regu- 
lar. -But, alas! I do not consider myself as an 
exception ; and to confirm what I advance, I 
might certainly relate the first-love affairs of 
this or the other person: but no, that would | 
be wrong—I must not imitate the Countess de 
Genlis, who, in her Memoirs, has confessed 
every body’s sins but herown. Be this as it 
may, the handsome young man of St. Thomas 
Aquinas continued faithful to the church and 
tome. He even followed me, and I turned my 
head, blushing at the same time, to look at 
him. It was not long before I began to see 
him every where—even where he was not. I 
thought of him when I was with my father— 
when I was alone in my room I thought of 
him—at night, instead of sleeping, I thought 
of him; and if I closed my eyes, my waking 
thoughts obtruded themselves upon my slum- 
bers. Isaw him, at all times and in all places, 
at my side, in the dress in which I had first 
beheld him— it was a green froek coat; I shall 
not forget it as long as I live. One morning, 
at breakfast, my father said to me, ‘ I have 
just hired a new servant. I think he will suit: 
at any rate, I shall give him a trial.’ What 
did I care about a servant! alas! little did I 
know how deeply this one was to interest 
me ! * * ~ 

“ We were seated at table, and had begun 
dinner. I happened to cast my eye on the new 
servant whom my father had that morning 
en, He was my incognito of the church! 
but no: he had no mustaches. A few moments 
afterwards, I looked at him again to see whe- 
ther I was not mistaken. It was he. A ser- 





man.” 

We proceed at once to the dénowement :— 

*¢ There was at this time in France a woman 
of superior genius, destined to confer glory on 
her age and country. This woman was pro- 
found as Montesquieu, witty as Voltaire, im- 
passioned as Jean Jacques Rousseau ; but, con- 
tinuing to be a woman in heart, she thought 
there was nothing derogatory in being subject 
herself to the foibles of her sex, and having 
compassion on those of others. Her versatile 
imagination could turn to every subject—was 
adequate to every thing. She discussed with 
equal enthusiasm political questions and the 
sentiments of private life—-she would have 
given advice to power just as well as to mere 
friendship. If you ask for a portrait of this 
extraordinary woman, I should say that her 
beauty, like her genius, was quite masculine. 
She was of majestic stature, and had a wide 
chest, the movements of which had also their 
eloquence when agitated by the demon of in- 
spiration. Her physiognomy was rather noble 
than delicate. I know not why she is repre- 


sented holding a nosegay in her hand; I would 
lyre, like her own Co- 
» 


rather see her with a 
rinna. _ 

“ My father had gone out. I was alone in 
the drawing-room; but Charles was not far 
off, and I knew that he was coming back. 
Madame de Staél was announced. At that 
name I was embarrassed; I rose and made a 
very awkward courtesy, which was returned 
with mingled grace and dignity. We sat down. 
All at once Charles returned, and not seeing 
Madame de Staél, he approached me with the 
familiarity of a brother: but Madame de Staél, 
though near-sighted, recognised him, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ You here ! and in this livery ! What 
comedy are you acting?’ Had hell opened 
under my feet I should not have been more 
horror-struck than by this terrible question. 
A shriek escaped me, and this was quite suffi- 
cient to reveal all to Madame de Staél. Charles, 
having no plausible excuse at hand, observed a 
profound silence ; and gravely bowing, retired, 
evidently confused and humbled—he who has 
since braved death with such heroic courage. 
As for me, left alone with Madame de Staél, I 
could not help crying like a child. It has been 
said that Madame de Staél was fond of preach- 
ing sermons: that day she had fair scope, and 
seemed to take pleasure in making a long ma- 
ternal remonstrance. My inexperience and 
embarrassment naturally gave her this advan- 
tage over me: she availed herself of it with 
her usual ability, and did not fail also to claim 
the rights of her friendship for Charles, whom 
she wished, she said, to save from the commis- 
sion of a crime, if it was not too late. I list- 
ened to her harangue with the docility of a 
little child—all that I would fain have asked 
of her was es this she spontaneously 
promised me, and then passed to the subject of 
her visit, as if nothing had happened ; and she 
retired, casting on me that look of protection 





————_—_————— 
which the most superior woman loves to as- 
sume when she has been giving good advice. 
I was annihilated: and such was my shame 
that I verily believe if Charles had then met 
my sight, I should have been afraid of him—I 
durst not even look at myself in the mirror for 
several days. A real illness came to my relief, 
and this time afforded Dr. Alibert occasion to 
exercise his art beneficially. But what asto-. 
nished myself was that the physical malady so 
completely extinguished my secret sentiments 
that I forgot my love in my fever, and when I 
recovered my health, I seemed as if awaking 
from a dream.’” 

Truly a most rational sort of fever !_We 
have not room for details: indeed, in the ro. 
mance of history, of the time when Napoleon 
first abdicated, one little trait of M. de Pradt 
tells the act of thousands. 

“ ¢ Parbleu, I was every where. Who was 
the first to shout, Vive le Roi? And who 
distributed the white cockades ?? With these 
words M. de Pradt put his hands into his 
pocket, for the purpose of producing the evi- 
dences necessary to convince me, and drew 
forth a tricoloured eockade. At the moment 
when he was going to hand it to me, he per- 
ceived his mistake, and hastily returned his 
proofs to his pocket,—but not before I had had 
time to see them. ‘ That is a little oversight 
of your eminence’s,’ said I; ‘ provided that 
this morning you have not mistaken the 

ket.’ * * * 

‘* My father told me of a saying of a 
Noailles, that was charming for its naiveté. 
In the heat of the quarrel between Diderot and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, which was the topic 
of general conversation in Paris, M. de Noailles, 
angry at hearing nothing else talked of wher- 
ever he went, exclaimed—‘ Indeed this is un- 
accountable: here are two go-barefoots, two 
tatterdemalions, who lodge in a garret, and 
cannot get a-dinner, making a noise sufficient 
to stun people. If I were king, two 
lettres de cachet should rid me of this scandal.’ 

** I recollect one anecdote of Fouché which 
was of use to me for appreciating the cha. 
racter of that man of whom there are such 
different opinions. M. Charles Nodier had 
been his seeretary in Illyria, and he related to 
us that being appointed to superintend the 
government newspaper at Trieste, he one day 
received a letter from the governor, then at 
Gérlitz, in which Fouché reproached him with 
his attachment to the Bourbons, and his trea- 
cherous connexion with the enemies of the 
empire. ‘ Give up,’ he continued, ‘ the ma- 
nagement of the Télégraphe to the Abbé C., 
the only person worthy of my confidence, 
which you have lost for ever.” M. Nodier was 
thunderstruck, and immediately set out for 
Gérlitz to justify himself. The Duke of 
Otranto gave him the most cordial welcome :— 
‘ Has Monseigneur then ascertained my inno- 
cence ?’ inquired the confused secretary ; ‘your 
letter was rather severe.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the 
duke; ‘ but you must confess that it was an 
excellent passport for you in case you had not 
set out immediately ; for, two hours after your 
departure the English were to enter Trieste.’ ” 

The Duke of Berry.—“* It was not long be- 
fore this prince fell into faults of that kind 
which M. de Chateaubriand so ingeniously 
excuses while invoking the name of the charm- 
ing Gabrielle. A Parisian bayadére inspired 
him with a passion which lasted till his death. 
This divinity of the opera knew how to play 
perfectly well the new part te which she was 
called by the preference of the prince. 1 shall 
never forget that, in. 1814, at a performance of 
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Castor and Pollux, at which the whole dy- 
nasty were present, the public having expressed 
its enthusiasm by applause, Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie, who saw the royal family bow in token 
of gratitude, also rose in her box and made a 
low courtesy to the pit. Her waist had then 
been on the increase for some months. Luckily, 
this inadvertence was not observed ; but seve- 
ral of my friends and myself, who were so 
laced as to enjoy this scene, not announced in 
the bills, laughed heartily at her pretension to 
share the homage paid to legitimacy.”’ 

The whole account of the eating, drinking, 
and sleeping etiquettes of the French court is 
very amusing. M. de Brézé is a good picture 
of the ancien régime prejudices. 

“M. de Brézé firmly believed that the 
grandeur of the monarchy and the majesty of 
the crown depended on this or that salute, on 
this or the other ceremony, the very name of 
which escapes my memory. I recollect that in 
the month of March 1815, a general, whom 
the king had sent for, arrived in haste to the 
palace in a coloured cravat. At this sight the 
grand-master of the ceremonies turned pale 
and shuddered. He first addressed the general 
with all the forms of the most exquisite polite- 
ness, requesting him to return home to sub- 
stitute a cravat of the prescribed hue for the 
obnoxious one. The general replied that he 
would willingly do it, but that he had no time, 
as the king desired to see him immediately. 
M. de Dreux-Brézé then took off the cravat of 
one of the guards, and would have forced the 
general to put it on. At this moment the 
Duc de la Chatre appeared; he came to 
fetch the general: M. de Brézé ran up to him 
and said—‘ Monsieur le Duc, I hope you will 
not permit this gentleman to appear before the 
king in a coloured cravat: never was such a 
costume admitted at the Tuilleries; it is ab- 
solutely contrary to all established custom.’ 
The Duc de la Chatre, a sensible ‘man, could 
scarcely refrain from laughter: “* My dear 
Brézé,’ replied he, ‘ the king’s will is superior 
to all rules of etiquette, since etiquette was 
invented for him.’ ‘ Ah, madam!’ said the 
grand-master of the ceremonies, turning to- 
wards me with a look of sincere and profound 
grief,—‘ ah, madam; that is the way to pro- 
duce a revolution!’ Accordingly, M. de 
Brézé has ever since reckoned the general’s 
coloured cravat among the fatal causes of the 
20th of March. ° . ° 

‘** Poor M. de Ferrand had the honour to be 
orang the emblem of the monarchy when, 

aving lost the use of his limbs, he attended 
the chamber of peers, the academy, &c. sup- 
ported by two servants. M. de Talleyrand 
meeting him in this way on the staircase of 
the Luxembourg said, with that air of sympathy 
which the lame may be expected to feel for the 
paralytic: ‘ Our poor colleague is the image 
of the government. He thinks he is walking, 
and all the while he is carried’ * * 

‘I informed the king that Napoleon had 
caused to be published in the Paris papers 
that the Duke of Angouléme had pledged 
himself, by the capitulation be had signed, to 
procure for Bonaparte the restitution of the 
crown diamonds, which diamonds Bonaparte 
claimed as his, since he had re-ascended the 
throne. ‘ That,’ said Louis XVIII., ‘ re- 
minds me of a droll story which I once read in 
the English papers. A thief broke into the 
dressing-room of a lady of rank, and stole her 
jewels, which were of great value. Recollecting 
that he had accidentally left a ruby necklace on 
the chimney-piece, he wrote to the lady, re- 


questing her to deposit it in a certain place, 


where he might get it, because he conceived it 
to belong to him as much as the other valuables 
he had stolen. I presume,’ added the king, 
* that the lady did not accede to the thief’s 
request, nor do I intend to shew any com- 
plaisance to my robber.’ ” 

We cannot do better than close our review 
with the following characteristic fragment. 

“¢ Grief renders the heart susceptible of the 
tenderest affections: men never think women 
so interesting as when they are in tears. This 
is perhaps because they know that in our 
weakness we love to be consoled. How few 
young widows remain long faithful to their 
sorrow! For my own part I must confess, 


that when I returned to court after the death 
of my husband, my grief seemed destined to be 
eternal: yet it yielded to a return of that 
besoin d’aimer, which had well nigh ruined me 
in my giddy youth,—which had displeased a 
husband, from whom politics separated me,— 
y existence after the 
* 


and which disposed of m 
second restoration. ' 

“ Our friendship was now for life and death ; 
and, in spite of some occasional clouds, I en- 
| joyed the increasing favour of Louis XVIII. to 
| the end of his days.” 

Talleyrand, Fouché, and Chateaubriand, are 
sketched with great vivacity; and, altogether, 
if we except the entertaining memoirs of Jose- 
phine, we know none of the French obnoxious 
class more amusing than these. There is not 
a female sentiment which we could witness 
without disgust in an English woman, and 
some of the stories are profligate beyond the 
measure of public license. Perhaps they do 
picture the worthless of a vain and contemp- 
tible class in the upper ranks of society ; but, 
with all the vices of the other orders, we trust 
they will never imitate these wretched dabblers 
in heartless prostitution. For decency’s sake, 
two or three of the anecdotes ought to have 
been omitted ; but the whole tendency of such 
descriptions is to demoralise. 











The Book Rarities in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Illustrated by Original Letters, and 
Notes, Biographical, Literary, and Antiqua- 
rian. By the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, M.A. 
8vo. pp- 559. London. Longman and Co. 

To this generally very curious volume, and 

one peculiarly interesting to all the children 


who own Cambridge as their Alma Mater, is 
prefixed a quotation from our dear friend Gil 
Blas ; which, as our withers are unwrung, we 
copy for its truth, justice, and applicability: 
‘* Je remarquai,” says that shrewd observer, 
Le Sage, ‘‘ que tout le monde se mélait d’en 
juger. Lun se déclarait pour, l’autre contre, 
A-t-on jamais vu un ouvrage mieux écrit? 
|disait-on & ma droite. Le pitoyable style! 
|s’écriait-on a ma gauche. En vérité, s’ilya 
_ bien de mauvais auteurs, il faut convenir qu'il 
|y @ encore plus de mauvais critiques. Et, 
|quand je pense au dégoiit que les poétes dra. 
matiques ont & essuyer, je m’étonne qu'il y en 
jait d’assez hardis pour braver l’ignorance de 
la multitude, et la censure dangereuse des demi. 
|Savans qui corrompent quelquefois le jugement 
du public.” From such implied censure we ven. 
| ture to appeal to our readers. We prefer facts to 
| Opinions, and illustrations (so connected as to 
| enable all to form their own judgments) to the 
| dogmatism of the critical chair; and when 
|circumstances do not admit of our following 
either of these courses, the Literary Gazette 
plainly and honestly states the case, ever lean- 
ing to the side of kindness and encourage. 
ment ; but without bias, fear, or favour. 

With this profession of faith and practice 
we proceed to handle Mr. Hartshorne’s work, 
which, in spite of his touch at our tribe, we 
have examined to our great satisfaction. It is, 
indeed, full of valuable and entertaining matter, 
and must be very acceptable to every lover of 
literature. Any account of book rarities is 
interesting ; and Cambridge has furnished the 
author with a multitude of anecdotes, from 
which we shall make a brief selection, as the 
best mode of reviewing a publication of so mis. 
cellaneous a kind. The embellishments are 
also in good taste, and numerous. Ancient 
initial letters—copies of illuminated borders— 
scarce portraits—-views.of public buildings— 
facsimiles of bindings and arabesques—re- 
markable head and tail-pieces, &c. &c. are very 
fitting ornaments to a book of this quaint and 
antique description. But of all these, the sub- 
joined will undoubtedly excite the greatest 
share of curiosity. Is there indeed nothing 
new under the sun ? Is even Phrenology an old 
joke, entertained, forgotten, and revived in our 
day ? It would seem so; for this head is from 
a Treatise on Craniology several centuries ago. 
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Here we have the skull mapped out, though 
‘not into so many little provinces as by modern 
phrenologists, into ‘* Estimativeness,” ‘ Co- 
gitativeness,” ‘“* Imaginativeness,”’ and all the 
tivenesses of the superlative science. We can 
now, with this proof before us, also well believe 
that phrenology had been long familiar to the 
philosophers of China ! 

But we have done enough with this singular 
discovery, and shall now make our extracts. 

‘ In the progress made by Queen Elizabeth 
and James when they were at Audley End, 
they were generally presented with gloves, of 
which there appears to have been a famous 
manufactory at that time in Cambridge. Let 
us hear what old Stokys the esquire bedell 
says upon the matter, when Queen Elizabeth 
was there in 1578. ‘ The vice-chancellor 
making his three ordynarie curtesies, and then 
kneeling at her majesties feete, presented unto 
hir a Newe Testament in Greeke, of Robertus 
Stephanus, his first printing in folio, bound 
in redd velvett, and lymmed with gould, the 
armes of England sett upon eche side of the 
booke vearey faire, and on the thirde leafe of 
the booke, being faire and cleane paper, was 
alsoe sett and painted in colours the armes of 
the universitie with theise writings following. 
[Then come the verses.] Alsoe with the booke 
the said v. chancellour presented a paire of 
gloves, perfumed and garnished with imbro- 
derie and goldsmithes wourke, pret. lxs. In 
taking the booke and the gloves it fortuned 
that the paper, in the which the gloves were 
folded, to open, and hir majesties behoulding the 
beautie of the saide gloves, as in great admira- 
tion, and in token of hir thankful accepting the 
same, held up one of hir hands.’ The Uni- 
versity then gave Lord Burleigh, the Earl of 
Leicester, and the Earl of Sussex, a pair; the 
two former worth twenty shillings a pair; the 
latter worth four shillings and two-pence, ‘ of 
which he made such accompte, that he willed 
the v. chancellour returning to Cambridge to 
thanke the Universitie, and assure them of his 
good will, sayeing, I am ready to pleasure the 
Universitie to my power; I am a Mr. of Arte 
of that University, and have been twice at 
Oxford, and there that degree hath bein twice 
offered mee, but I have refused the same. For 
I meane not to have two strings to mie boe.’— 
Cole’s MSS. vol. xliv. p. 441,2. Perhaps the 
Cambridge gloves that were so famous might 
be those sent by Queen Henrietta Maria to 
her sister-in-law, Anne of Austria, Queen of 
France, a box of which was found in the Abbey 
of Val de Grace, at Paris, in the queen’s apart- 
ment there, which Cardinal Richelieu caused 
to be searched, in hopes of finding something 
wherewith to accuse the Queen of holding a 
correspondence with the King of Spain her 
brother.” 

In an edition of minor poems by Chaucer 
(printed by Caxton) the following occur :— 

“The compleint of Chaucer vnto his empty 
purse, which begins thus :— 

* To you my purs, and to none other wight 
Complayne I, for ye be my lady-dere: 
I am sory now that ye be light, 
For certes ye now make me heuy chere; 
Me were as lief be leyd vpon a bere; 
For whiche, vnto your mercy. thus I crye 
Be heuy agayn, or ellis mote I dye.’ 


This ends on the recto of the following leaf 
thus : 


* ET SIC EST FINIS.’” 


Somewhat of the manners of the age may be 
gathered from the annexed extracts of a poem. 
“Stans Puer ad Mensam. Enprynted at 
London in Fletestrete at the sygne of the Sonne 
by me Wynkyn de Worde. Without Date. 





Quarto. A reprint of Caxton’s Stans puer ad 
Mensam. It is, properly speaking, a treatise 
on good manners, as the extracts below will 
shew. The Latin edition of 1524 is printed, with 
some variations, in Ruddiman’s Rudiments ; 
and either one or the other may have furnished 
hints to Lord Chesterfield, quite as useful as 
those which are to be found in his manual of 
politeness. 
** Grennyng and mowes at the table eschewe 

Crye not to lowde kepe honestly scilence 

Tenbose thy jowes with mete it is not dewe 

With ful mouth speke not lest thou do offence 

Drinke not bridled for haste ne for atom 

Kepe clene thy lippes fro fatte of flessh or fissh 

Wype fair thy spone leue it not in thy disshe. 

And where so be thou — or soupe 

Of —- take salt with thy knyf 

And beware thou blowe not in ye couppe &c. &c. 

In welthe beware of woo what so the happies 

And bere the euen for drede of after — 

Knowe er thou knytte and thou maist slake 

Yf thou knyt er thou knowe that it is to late.” 

From the Bayte and Snare of Fortune, 
another very scarce old book, we transcribe a 
wise saw. 

«« Get thy goods truly, spende them precisely : 

Set thy goods duly, lende thou them wisely. 

True gettyng, eyse spendyng, 

Due settyng, wyse netves 
Haue we lyttle or muche, kepeth a man full rutche, 
Vntyll his endyng. Finis.” 

Speaking of the first editions of works, 
Mr. H. says: ‘* One John Ellis of Waddesdon 
in Buckinghamshire, father of Phillip Ellis, a 
popish bishop in the reign of James the Second, 
wrote a smart epigram upon the first edition 
of books, and upon this edition in particular : 
as it has not yet been printed, it may be worth 
inserting here. 

Books unto virgins I pee 

Who at the first but slender are, 

But yet more uncorrupt by far 

Than when they grow much bulkier. 
The water's sovereign at the spring, 
The spreading rivers want the thing.” 

In King’s Library “ there is a remarkable 
chart executed at Rome in the year 1467 ; and 
another curious though later one, executed at 
Marseilles, in which Newfoundland is designa- 
ted Nova Terra Baccalaos: the fish coming 
from thence are still called, in the Levant, 
Baccalau.”’ 

The following respecting Almanacs is curious, 
and the more so, as these publications have very 
recently undergone a reformation. 

** Regiomontanus appears to have been the 
first in Europe who reduced almanacs into their 
present form and method, gave the characters 
of each year and month, foretold the eclipses 
and other phases, and calculated the motions of 
the planets. His first almanac was published 
in 1474. Before his time, the Swedes, Danes, 
and Norwegians, used for the purpose a wooden 
stave inscribed with Runic characters, repre- 
senting the order of the feasts, dominical let- 
ters, days of the week, and golden number, 
with other materials necessary to be known 
through the year. From the Danes their use 
was introduced into England, where many still 
exist, particularly a very fine one in St. John’s 
College Library, Cambridge, engraved, and, 
probably, minutely described, in Brady’s Clavis 
Calendaria. Dr. Plott has given a description 
of one of those found in Staffordshire, in his 
natural history of that county. The external 
figure and matter of these calendars appear to 
have been various; sometimes they were cut 
on one or more wooden leaves, bound together 
after the manner of books;‘ sometimes on the 
scabbards of swords, or even on daggers ; some- 
times on tools and implements, as portable 
steelyards, hammers, &c.; sometimes they 
were made of brass or horn—of skins of eels, 
which being drawn over a stick properly in- 
scribed, retained the impressions of it. But 


the most usual form was that of walking-staves 
or sticks, which they carried about with them 
to church, market, &c. These staves are di- 
vided into three regions; the first indicates 
the signs, the second the days of the week and 
year, and the third the golden number. The 
prophetical part of our almanacs was added at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, by 
Partridge, who published his predictions weekly, 
and printed them as periodical papers.”’ 

Here are some specimens of these produc. 
tions in October 1700. 

‘* ¢ Citizens post to their country houses, and 
leave their ’prentices to comfort their wives. 
Shoals of country-puts come to town about five, 
with their pockets well cramm’d ; but that cor- 
morant called equity will soon clear them. 
Sunday 27. Taylors curs’d for not bringing the 
fine cloaths home at the promis’d hour. Great 
ogling at Covent Garden church and other 
places, from ten to twelve. A she Quaker 
holds forth in her stays in Grace-church-street, 
to the great cramping of the spirit. Ministers 
preach against sin, but the people still practise 
it, and are like to do so to the end of the chap- 
ter. November 1. Great preparations at th 
Bear-garden all morning for the noble tryal of 
skill that is to be played in the afternoon. 
Seats fill’d and crowded by two; drums beat, 
dogs yelp, butchers and foot soldiers clatter 
their sticks; at last the two heroes, in theit 
fine borrow’d holland shirts, mount the stage 
about three ; cut large collops out of one ano- 
ther, to divert the mob, and make work for 
the surgeon ; smoaking, swearing, drinking, 
thrusting, justling, elbowing, sweating, kick. 
ing, cuffing, stinking, all the while the com- 
pany stays. Saturday 2.: Hundreds of poor 
souls confined in that wicked purgatory the 
fleet, or King’s bench, and not like to be prayed 
out in haste, &c. Sunday 3. Beggars take up 
their respective posts in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and other places, by seven, that they may be 
able to praise God in capon and March beer at 
night. Parish clerks liquor their throats plen- 
tifully at eight, and chaunt out Hopkins most 
melodiously about ten. Sextons, men of great 
authority most part of the day, whip dogs out 
of church for being obstreperous. Great thump- 
ing and dusting of the cushion at Salter’s-hall 
about eleven. Country fellows staring at the 
two wooden men at St. Dunstan’s from one to 
two, to see how notably they strike the quar- 
ters. The great point of predestination set- 
tled in Russel-court about three; and the 
people go home as wise as they came thither. 
A merry farce, called The Confusion of Ba- 
bel, acted at surly Wat's coffee-house in 
the evening, and lasts from five till ten. 
Great squabbling, buzzing, and prating, from 
the Baronet’s Club, down to the noisie foot- 
men below. Terrible swearing in the kitchen 
for the boys not bringing the vile Darby in 
time. Beef called for at every table, and mis- 
tress cook most mightily importuned for a 
carret. Wednesday 30. Tradesmen flock in 
their morning gowns to the purl houses by 
seven, to cool their plucks which they had 
overheated in my lord mayor’s service the 
night before. A mighty bustle in the halls 
about straggled plates and dishes, and bottles 
missing. Solicitors and clerks bawling out for 
pudding at the Spread Eagle about twelve. 
Air infected with perjury and knavery at 
Westminster, and so like to continue most part 
of the next month. The noble and ancient re- 
creation of Round Robin, Hey-Jinks, and chip- 
ping the snake, in great request with the merry 
sailorsat Wapping.’ The predictions run on in 





this strain for four or five numbers, and then 
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assume rather a higher flight of composition, 
thus :—‘ When religion, without interest, is 
preached up for the Lord’s sake only, and 
courtiers mind the welfare of the publick, and 
pay their debts without many importunities, 
then shall the people of England be all of one 
opinion; women forsake their pride; trades- 
men forbear lying in their shops; and liber- 
tines, before thirty, renounce the flesh and 
the devil: but he that intends to be an eye- 
wituess of these happy revolutions, must be 
arm’d, and live beyond the age of Methusa- 
lem. Shakespere and Ben Jonson’s ghosts 
will in a little time pay a visit to both play 
houses ; and if their fury be not appeased by 
a fair promise of a new regulation of their 
stages, with scorpion rods borrowed from the 
furies they will whip the Barnet mimick and 
the French tumblers out of both houses, and 
convince the spectators a good old play is better 
entertainment for a sensible audience than a 
modern farce with Bartholomew-fair sauce to 
it ; and that a good moral speech is far more 
edifying than the braying of an human ass; 
and the neatcontexture of a good plot far more 
delightful than the Flip-flap or the double 
Summerset.’ ”” 

As we shall give another paper to this store- 
house of bibliomaniac lore, we shall conclude, 
for the present, with this quotation and our 
hearty commendation. 








Dr. Arnott's Elements of Physics. Vol. II. 
(Second Notice.) 

WE owe it to this able volume to exemplify it 
by a few more extracts than we could admit 
into our first notice ; and we select Dr. Arnott’s 
exposition of the influence of heat on chemical 
combinations. 

‘ By observations made and recorded through 
bygone ages, man has now come to know that 

e substances constituting the world around 
him, although appearing to differ in their na- 
ture almost to infinity, are yet all made up of 
a few simple elements variously combined ; 
and he has discovered that the peculiar rela- 
tions of these elements to heat,—as their being 
unequally expanded by it, and their under- 
going fusion and vaporisation at different tem- 
peratures,—furnish him with ready means of 
separating, combining, and new-modifying 
them to serve to him most useful purposes. 
Where the primitive savage, looking around 
on rocks and soils, saw in their diversified 
aspect almost as little meaning as did the in- 
ferior animals which participated with him the 
shelter of the wood or cave,—his son, with 
penetration sharpened by science, descries at 
once the treasures of the mine, and aided by 
heat, whose wonderful energies he has learned 
to control, pursues through all the Protean 
disguises of ores, and salts, and solutions, 
each of the wished-for substances, until he 
secures it apart. For instance, in what to his 
forefathers for thousands of years appeared but 
a red dross, he knows that there lies con- 
cealed the precious iron—king of metals! and 
soon forcing this in his ardent furnace to as- 
sume its metallic form, with implements made 
of it he afterwards moulds all other bodies to 
his will: the trees from the forest and the 
rocks from the quarry, in obedience to these, 


come to be fashioned by him as if they were | th 


of soft clay, and at his command rise into the 
magnificent structures of palaces and ships, 
with which the earth is now beautified, and 
the ocean so thickly covered. The minute 
be of _ relations to heat of particular 
Substances forms a great part of the department 
of science called chémistry (a name taken from 


an Arabic word signifying fire); but a general 
review of the subject belongs to this work 
The most common ores of metals are combina- 
tions of them with oxygen, carbonic acid, or 
sulphur, substances all of which are volatilised 
at much lower temperatures than the metals. 
Now simple roasting, as it is called, or strongly 
heating the ores, suffices often to drive away 
great part of these adjuncts; and where ad- 
ditional assistance is required, it is obtained 
by mixing with the ore something which, 
when heated, attracts the substance to be ex- 
pelled more strongly than the metal does. 
Charcoal, for instance, heated with an oxid- 
ore, takes the oxygen, and flying off with it as 
carbonic acid, leaves at the bottom of the fur- 
nace or crucible the vivified metal. Mercury 
mixed with the dross of a mine dissolves any 
particles of gold or of silver existing in it, and 
the ingredients of the solution may afterwards 
be obtained separate by mere heating—the 
mercury passing away as vapour to where it 
is cooled and again condensed for repeated 
use, and the more fixed gold or silver remain- 
ing pure in its place,—just as in all other dis- 
tillations, as that of spirit from wine, or of 
essential oils from water, &c., there is the se- 
paration by heat of a more volatile from a less 
volatile substance. The only difference be- 
tween what is called drying by heat and dis- 
tilling, is, that in the one case the substance 
vaporised being of no use, is allowed to escape 
or be dissipated in the atmosphere; while in 
the other, being the precious part, it is caught 
and condensed into the liquid form. A piece 
of cold charcoal lies in the air for any length 
of time without change; but if heated to a 
certain degree, the mutual cohesion of its par- 
ticles is so weakened—that is, the particles 
are so repelled and separated from each other, 
that their attraction for the oxygen in the air 
around is allowed to operate, and they combine 
with that oxygen, so as to produce the phe- 
nomenon of combustion. The same is true, 
under similar circumstances, of almost any 
dry vegetable or animal substance, and of 
several of the metais. Nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal, while cold, may be mixed together 
most intimately without any change taking 
place ; but if the mixture, or any part of it, 
be heated to a certain degree, the whole ex- 
plodes with extreme violence,—for it is gun- 
powder. By the change of temperature, and 
the consequently altered relative attractions of 
the different substances, a new chemical ar- 
rangement of them then takes place with the 
intense combustion and expansion, which con- 
stitute the explosion. Sea-sand and soda may 
be mixed, and even ground together, as com- 
pletely as possible; but if they remain cold, 
they remain also merely an opaque and useless 
powder: on heating the mixture, however, 
to diminish the cohesion of the particles of 
each substance to those of its own kind, so 
that the mutual attractions of the two sub- 
stances may come into play, they melt al- 
together, and unite chemically into the beau- 
tiful compound called glass; a product than 
which art has formed none more admirable— 
which in domestic use, for instance, is fashioned 
into the brilliant chandelier and lustre—into 
the sparkling furniture of the side-board—into 
e magnificent mirror-plate; and which, ex- 
tended across our window openings, admits 
the light while it repels the storm.” 

** Again, as regards dead animal substances, 
= find that although at a certain, not very 
elevated, temperature, they undergo that change 
in the relations of their’ elements which we 





call putrefaction, when nearly their whole sub- 





stance rises again to form part of the atmo. 


.| sphere, still, at or below the temperature of 


freezing water, they remain unaltered for any 
length of time. In the middle of summer, 
recently caught salmon, or other fish, packed 
in boxes with ice, is conveyed fresh from the 
most remote parts of Britain to the capital. In 
our warmest weather, any meat or game may 
be long preserved in an ice-house. In Ruasia, 
Canada, and other northern countries, on the 
setting in of the hard frosts, when the inferior 
animals have difficulty in finding food, the 
inhabitants kill their winter supply, and store 
their provender of frozen flesh or fowl, as in 
other countries men store that which is salted 
or pickled. But the most striking instance of 
this kind we can adduce, is the fact, that on the 
shore of Siberia, in 1801, in a vast block or 
island of ice, of which the surface was then 
more melted than in preceding summers, the 
carcass of an antediluvian elephant was found, 
perfectly preserved—an elephant differing ma- 
terially from those now existing on earth, but 
its skeleton exactly corresponding with the 
specimens found deep buried in various coun.' 
tries. The creature was soon discovered by 
the hungry bears of the district, which were 
seen tearing off its hairy hide, and feeding on 
its flesh, as fresh almost as if it had lived yes- 
terday, although it must have been of an era 
long anterior to that of any existing monument 
on earth, of human art, or even of human 
being. Long after it fell from the ice tc the 
sandy beach, and when its tusks had been 
carried away for sale by a Tungusian fisher- 
man, and its flesh had been nearly devoured, a 
naturalist who visited it found an ear still 
perfect, and its long mane, and part of its 
upper lip, and_an eye with the pupil yet dis- 
tinguishable, which had opened on the glories 
of a former or younger world! About 30 lbs. 
weight of its hair, which had been trodden into 
the sand by the bears while eating the carcass, 
was collected, and is now preserved in different 
museums of natural curiosities; some, for 
instance, in the museum of the London College 
of S “he 

In the following we are enlightened on the 
subject of the sun as a source of heat. 

** Human art ean gather the sunbeams toge- 
ther, and, by theintense heat produced in the fo- 
cus of their meeting, furnishes another proof that 
the sun is the great source of heat. A pane of 
glass in a window, or a small mirror, will reflect 
the sun’s ray so as to offend an eye receiving it 
at a distance of miles—as may be observed soon 
after the rising, or before the setting of the 
sun, when his ray is nearly horizontal,—and 
the heat accompanies the ray; for by many 
such mirrors directed towards one point, 3 
combustible object placed there would be in- 
flamed. Archimedes set fire to the Roman 
ships by sunbeams returned from many 
points to one; his godlike genius thus rivalling 
by natural means the supposed feats of fabled 
Jupiter with his thunderbolts. Again, when 
the light of a broad sunbeam is made by 4 
convex glass or lens to converge to one point 
or focus, the concentrated heat is also there— 
for a piece of metal held in the focus drops 
like melting wax : and if the glass be purposely 
moved, its focus will pierce through the most 
obdurate substances, as red-hot wire pierces 
through paper or wood. A hunter on his hill; 
and travelling hordes on the plains, often 
conveniently light their fires at the ‘sun him- 
self, by directing his energies through ® 
burning glass. The direct ray of the sun, 
simply received into a box which is covered 
with glass to exclude the cold air, and is lined 
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with charcoal or burned cork to absorb heat, 
and to prevent the escape of heat once received, 
will raise a thermometer in the box to the 
temperature of 230 degrees of Fahrenheit,—a 
temperature considerably above that of boiling 
water. And the experiment succeeds in any 
part of the earth where there is a clear at- 
mosphere, and where the sun attains con- 
siderable apparent altitude. We see therefore 
that a solar oven might in some cases be used. 
In operating with the apparatus suggested by 
the author, and described at page 95, for dis. 
tilling water by the heat of the sun, the vessel 
intended to absorb the heat, and to act as the 
still, should be enclosed in a case lined and 
covered as above described. Reflecting on 
such faets as now recorded, and on the globular 
form and the motions of our earth. we have 
a measure of the differences of climate and of 
season that should be found upon the earth. 
It is evident that the part of the globe turned 
directly to the sun receives his rays as abund- 
antly as if it were a perfect plane, similarly 
facing him ; while on parts which, as viewed 
from the sun, would be called the sides of the 
globe, with the increasing obliquity of aspect, 
an equal breadth or quantity of rays is spread 
over a larger and a larger surface; and at 
the very edge the light passes level with the 
surface, and altogether without touching. The 
sunny side of many a steep hill in England 
receives the sun’s rays in summer as per- 
pendicularly as the _ about the equator ; 
and such hill-side is not heated like these 
plains, only because the air over it is colder— 
just as mountain tops, even at the equator, 
owing to the rarefied and therefore cold air 
around them, remain for ever hooded in snow. 
In England, at the time of the equinoxes, a 
level plain receives only about half as much of 
the sun’s light and heat as an equal extent of 
level surface near the equator; and in the 
short days of winter it recéives considerably 
less than a third of its summer allowance.” 

The remarks on the temperature of the earth 
are also very interesting. 

“* Of one fact there can be no doubt; viz. 
that the present temperature of the earth is 
much lower than the temperature in remote past 
time. The rocks called primitive, as granite 
and gneiss, constituting the interiors of our 
great mountain masses and the substrata of 
our plains, bear evident marks of having 
been at one period in a molten state, from 
which they have been solidified by a very 
gradual cooling; and even the whole mass 
of the earth at some time must have been 
so fluid or soft, as, in obedience to gravity, 
to have assumed its rounded form, and in 
obedience to the centrifugal force of its whirl- 
ing, to have bulged out, at its great cir- 
cumference or equator, the seventeen miles 
which its equatorial diameter exceeds the po- 
lar; the same, by the by, in degrees corre- 
sponding to the various speed of rotation, being 
true of all the other planets belonging to the 
solar system. Again, while in excavating be- 
low the surface of the globe, or in examining 
its structure as exposed to view by voleanic or 
other convulsions, men encounter in very many 
situations a thickness of more than a mile of 
the wreck and remains of former states of the 
world—as on digging eighty feet under vine- 
yards near Mount Vesuvius, they encounter 
the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
—they further discover that the animal and 
vegetable remains buried, without number, in 
the present cold climates of the earth, and evi- 
dently resting near where the creatures lived, 
canell of higds peor Inhabitheg oniy the waumer 





or tropical regions. Lastly, in the operations 
of mining, the deeper men go, higher they 
find the temperature to be, at the rate of a 
degree for about 200 feet of descent; which 
fact, as heat tends to equable diffusion, proves 
both that the central heat of our earth must 
have had another source than a radiation from 
the sun of the present intensity; and that the 
surface of the earth is now radiating away 
more heat than it receives from the sun. The 
conclusion then follows, that the temperature 
of the world is still falling, although perhaps so 
slowly that a change may not be detected even 
within centuries. Possibly in very remote an- 
tiquity that may have been true which the 
early Greeks erroneously thought true in their 
day; viz. that the equator of the earth, by 
reason of its great heat, was a barrier impass- 
able by man between the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres.” 

After discussing combustion, Dr. Arnott 
says,—‘* Good coal, where it abounds, is now 
for ordinary purposes by much the cheapest 
kind of fuel; and since within a few years 
men have Jearned to obtain from it separately, 
and to use instead of oil and wax, its illumi- 
nating gas, viz. its hydrogen, holding in solu- 
tion a little carbon, it has become doubly pre- 
cious to them. A person reflecting that heat 
is the magic power which vivifies nature, and 
that coal is what best gives heat for the endless 
purposes of human society, cannot without 
admiration think of the rich stores of coal 
which exist treasured up in the bowels of the 
earth for man’s use; and Britain, in this 
respect, is singularly favoured. Her coal mines 
are in effect mines of labour or power vastly 
more precious than the gold and silver mines 
of Peru,—for they may be said to produce 
abundantly every thing which labour and inge- 
nuity can produce, and they have essentially 
contributed to make her mistress of the indus- 
try and commerce of the earth. Britain has 
become to the civilised world around, nearly 
what an ordinary town is to the rural district 
in which it stands ; and of this vast and glorious 
city the mines in question are the coal-cellars, 
stored at the present rate of consumption for 
about 1000 years; a supply which, as coming 
improvements in the arts of life will naturally 
bring economy of fuel, or substitution of other 
means to effect similar purposes, may be 
regarded as exhaustless.”’ 

We purpose, if possible, a further continua- 
tion of our extracts from this excellent work ; 
but should we be prevented from executing our 
design, we trust we have done enough to shew 
that it is a sequel worthy of as great success as 
the first volume, for which the public are so 
much indebted to the author's pen. 





Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, &c. By 
T. F. Hunt, Esq. London, 1829. Long- 
man and Co. 


[Second notice. } 
WE have already spoken of the general merits 
of Mr. Hunt’s curious work: some particular 
notice should, however, be taken of his fifth sec- 
tion, on Furniture; a subject on which so little 
has been hitherto done, and that little so in- 
differently. We cannot follow the author 
through the numerous articles seriatim; but 
must condense his researches with our general 
remarks on the movables and accommoda- 
tions, such as they were, which the old man- 
sions contained. Mr. Hunt tells us that, “ an- 
terior to the Tudors, household furniture was 
in general of a rude, substantial eharacter—the 
tables. formed of boards on trestles; the seats 
of massy oak branches-or stools, and the: floors 
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strewed with rushes.” It is certainly rare to 
find any furniture possessing ornament earlier 
than the Tudor times; they were mere conve- 
niences, or rather articles of sheer necessity. 
Yet even still later, we read, that in the Great 
Chamber, the expected seat of the greatest dis- 
play, Sir John Haryngton complains “ of great 
plank forms, that two yeomen can scant remove 
out of their places, and waynscot stooles, so 
hard, that since great breeches were layd asyde, 
men can skant indewr to sitt on.”’ These, with 
some pieces of tapestry, absolutely necessary to 
cover the ill-made doors and windows, a fire- 
fork, shovel, and tongs, and some folding-screens, 
form, as Mr. Hunt says, “‘ a tolerably correct 
list of the movables usually attached to this 
room.” Even this eireamscribed quantity was 
of necessity moved from one mansion to an- 
other in the progress of the lord, as is evident 
from the curious Household-Book of the great 
and powerful Earl of Northumberland. The 
thirty-first plate of this work gives, with great 
taste, a correct idea of the manner in which 
the great. halls were furnished. In pp. 144-6 
will be found some curious inventories of furni- 
ture belonging to a knight and to an esquire— 
personages, it must be remembered, somewhat 
different in the scale of society from those 
generally bearing the same title in these days. 
These accounts are extremely interesting. Let 
us examine their nocturnal comforts :—their 
bedsteads consisted of massive and elaborately 
carved posts, which, with head-boards and ca- 
nopies or spervers, were intricately made of 
wood, painted ginger colour. Hangings of 
heavy tapestry, preserved from generation to 
generation, fustian blankets, and coverlets form- 
ed from decayed garments. So farnished, we 
can easily imagine, that their eontinual fumiga- 
tion by smoke of the most pungent kind, (sent 
forth through the apartments, in consequence 
of the imperfect construction of flues and fire- 
places), was absolutely necessary to keep under 
those several annoyances to which we are sub. 
ject, even with all our improved habits of pre- 
vention and cleanliness ; probably the hardiness 
of our ancestors rendered them less susceptible 
of impression in that way. The early wills are 
replete with instances of the importance at- 
tached in those times even to these articles; and 
the bequests generally consist of furniture or 
of the pieces of plate which decorated the buf- 
fet. or e board. 

Subsequent to the firm establishment of King 
Henry the Seventh on the throne, the no- 
bility and gentry, whose whole time and re- 
venues had been previously absorbed in their 
support of the party to which they were at- 
tached, found means and leisure to attend 
somewhat more to the comforts of their dwell- 
ings: but the progress of refinement was ex- 
tremely slow. Recourse to the artists of 
Venice, Genoa, and Florence, became abso- 
lutely necessary, from the few persons then 
remaining in this country whose profession 
had not been by necessity a military one. 
Those foreign workmen brought with them, 
and in their works, not only a totally different 
style of form and ornament from that to 
which this kingdom had been previously ac- 
customed, but by them many articles of ease 
and elegance were introduced which were be- 
fore unknewn to us: even so late as 1611, 
the decent custom of using forks was copied 
from the Italians. ‘ The invitation,” says 
Mr. Hunt, “and encouragement held out 
to foreigners of all nations by Henry VII. 
and Henry VIIE., and the protection afforded 
them against religious persecutions by Queen 





Elizabeth, laid the foundation of that glorious 
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pre-eminence at which our manufactures after- 
wards arrived. ‘* To the wheels and gibbets 
of the Duke d’Alva, England is indebted for 
the improvement of her manufactures: scared 
by his inhumanity, the Flemish artisans fled 
hither in shoals, and were received by Eliza- 
beth with humanity and hospitality.’-—(An- 
drews.)’”” Respecting the quantity of modern 
imitations, the author observes very justly, 
that “a rational principle of utility pervaded 
the works of the old artisans; and although 
some articles were carved in panels, with 
groups from sacred history, enriched with re- 
presentations of shrines, altars, &c., the pieces 
themselves bore no resemblance in shape to 
the forms of buildings. Portable buttresses 
and pinnacles, which we now see applied to 
light chairs and other movables, were too ab- 
surd to enter their imaginations; and the ob- 
vious inconvenience of crockets and points at 
every angle, as well as the risk of destruc- 
tion to female habiliments, then costly and 
gorgeous, would at once have struck these 
sagacious workmen. * * * The governing 
principle of ancient artisans, or rather de- 
visors, seems to have been a desire to resist the 
ravages of time, more than to encourage the 
caprices of fashion. It must, however, be al- 
lowed, that the cleanliness of washable bed- 
hangings carries with it a charm beyond the 
magnificence of the most go materials. 
In this respect calico is preferable to gold bro- 
cade—and so far only is the change advan- 
tageous; for as regards expense, there is no 
amendment. The overwhelming draperies of 
modern times are at least equal in cost, though 
intrinsically almost valueless, to the sumptuous 
cloths of earlier days.” 

Nothing certainly can be much more incon- 
gruous than to furnish the interior of a house 
possessing externally the characteristics of 
Tudor architecture, with mogvables designed 
after the remains of Egypt, Greece, or Rome, 
or with the cumbrous magnificence of the age 
of Louis XIV. Yet we would not advocate a 
strict resemblance to the inconvenient articles 
of former times: still much might be done ;— 
the few attempts that have been made by mo- 
dern designers have all been most miserable 
and contemptible failures; but in the hands 
of artists of taste and research, designs, we 
are convinced, might be made that would com. 
bine consistency and conveniency. We know 
not any person so likely to produce a satisfac- 
tory result as the author of the delightful 
volume before us. It is not enough that an 
architect contents himself with correctness on 
the exterior ; nor can he expect that others will 
be satisfied, unless the same care and attention 
’ be evident within—indeed, it is here a matter 
of higher necessity, from the more frequent 
and long-continued opportunities of observation. 

Tn again recommending the work to our 
readers, we may add, that whoever wishes to 
** talk cunninglie” of old houses and old fur- 
niture should consult this volume. 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Child’s French Translator. First Part. 
By A. Graveram. London, 1829. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


TuREE nice little French stories with inter. 
lineary translations, marking also the difference 
between the original meaning of French words 
and those by which they should be represented 
in English. The plan is good; and a shilling’s 
worth of better instruction could hardly be put 
into the hands of the very young French 
scholar. 





Corpus Christi. Devotions selected from the 
Works of the older Divines, &c. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 

A BEAUTIFUL little volume, replete with the 

pure spirit of Christianity: the frontispiece of 

the Salvator Mundi, from Carlo Dolce, is finely 
engraved. 


The Olive Branch. Edin. H. S. Baynes. 
Tuis is a religious and elegant little volume,— 
for even religion, now, is bound in silk and 
hot-pressed,—and the first of an annual series. 
Most of the papers are deserving of much 
praise; and all are directed to high moral 
ends. 


The Zoological Keepsake for the Year 1830. 

London. Marsh and Miller. 
Or this variety among our Annuals, we shall 
merely say, that it gives accounts of the Garden 
and Museum of the Zoological Society; and 
contains (of consequence) some interesting 
pieces of natural history. But the desigp has 
not been judiciously executed; and next year 
— to see a far better book on the same 
plan. 


Astronomy.—We have seen a specimen of a 
work, to be published in four parts, entitled 
“* The British Celestial Atlas, being a com- 

lete guide to the attainment of a practical 

nowledge of the Heavenly Bodies; by G. 
Rubie.” The plan of this work appears to be 
a very good one; but we recommend a stricter 
attention to orthographical Even in 
the specimen, limited as it is, there are several 
striking discrepancies between the plate and 
the text ; such as—‘* Aldebarun—Aldebaran,” 
‘* Betelynex—Betelguex.” To young persons, 
errors like these, which they have not the 
means of correcting, are very perplexing. 





ARTS AND’ SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On Friday evening in last week—L. Horner, a 
V.P., in the chair—several gentlemen wereelect- 
ed members: the Archduke John of Austria, 
M. Voltz of Strasburg, Professor Hausman of 
Gittingen, M. Hoffman of Berlin, M. Dufres- 
noy of Paris, and Dr. Bouié, were severally 
ballotted for and elected foreign members. The 
reading of a paper on the tertiary formations 
which range along the flanks of the Salzburg 
and Bavarian Alps, being a continuation of the 
memoir on the valley of Gossau, by the Rev. 
Adam Sedgwick and Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son, Esq. was concluded. The authors, in this 
interesting and able paper, seem to lean to the 
belief that those immense and detached masses 
of rock found from one extreme of the alpine 
chain to the other, are attributable to the burst- 
ing of lakes and rivers. Professor Buckland, 
after paying a glowing panegyric to the merits of 
the paper in other respects, dissented from this 
opinion, observing that these tertiary masses 
must have been occasioned by other pheno- 
mena — rivers, in their progress to the sea, 
never carrying along with them even a single 
pebble. 


Rhone, the Rhine, and the Po. Another 


paper on the occurrence of the Zguanodon, an | POU 


extinct fossil herbivorous reptile, in Sandown 
and Swanage Bays, by Professor Buckland, was 
also read. Some gigantic remains of this species 
of lizard accompanied the paper: a single joint 
of one of the toes weighed about six pounds! 
The chairman inquired of the professor if the 
latter could form any correct estimate of the 
size of the reptile: the professor, smiling, an- 
swered, “* ex pede Herculem!” Amongst the 
presents we noticed a beautiful specimen of 


The learned professor instanced the| coy 


septarium: the spheroidal concretions were. in 
an exceedingly fine and polished state. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 8.—Earl Stanhope, president, in the 
chair; several new members were admitted. 
The chairman communicated a paper, which 
he had translated from the German of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Journal of Salzburg, 
on the properties of ballota lanata, a Siberian 
plant, as an effectual remedy for dropsy and 
chronic arthritis; a specimen of the plant 
was also exhibited by his lordship. A paper 
by Mr. Mudie, author of the Picture of 
Australia, and other works, was also read: it 
contained some remarks on the product of the 
eucalyptus mannifera, Manna gum-tree, as a 
substitute in New Holland for the manna of 
the European pharmacopeias. Earl Stanhope 
informed the meeting that he regretted to 
communicate the resignation of Mr. Yosy, one 
of the secretaries, whose projected voyage to 
North and South America, on a scientific 
mission, rendered that step necessary. A re- 
solution of thanks, moved by Dr. Sigmond, was 
passed to Mr. Yosy for his zealous and at- 
tentive discharge of the duties of secretary. 


tary. 
The chairman presented the three principal 
German pharmacopeias. 


Petersburg, Nov. 11. 

Four scientific expeditions are at this moment 
in full activity in Russia; and the important 
results that may be expected from them will 
probably soon prove, that in Russia the arts of 
peace follow in the train of war, and ennoble its 
victories. While Alexander von Humboldt, 
with his learned friends, was collecting, in 
eastern Russia and Siberia, new treasures of 
natural history, a second expedition was di- 
rected to the chain of the Caucasus. General 
Emanual, who commands on the line of this 
mountain range,’is examining, with several 
learned men, the country especially in the 
direction of Mount Elborus. The third ex- 
pedition joined the victorious standard of Ge- 
neral Paskewitsch. After exploring the pro- 
vinces ceded to Russia by the treaty with 
Persia, the travellers visited the countries 
in Asia occupied by the Russian army in 
the two last campaigns. Finally, a libra- 
rian to the emperor was sent, in Septem- 
ber, with several draftsmen and a naturalist, 
into the countries of European Turkey occu- 
pied by the Russian army, in order to col- 
lect and to copy the most remarkable inscrip- 
tions and monuments. And, last winter, an 
antiquary was sent from Odessa, in order to 
examine the remains of antiquity on the whole 
coast from the Danube to Sizeboli. 





LITERARY: AND LEARNED. 
OQxrorD, Dec. 5.—On Monday last, in full convocation, 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity, by ~~ % » Was con- 
ferred upon the Hon. and Right Rev. Bagot, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 

On Thursday the following degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelor in Civil Law (by commutation).—W. Morgan, 
Esq. Fellow of Magdalen College. 5 
oe of Arts.—Rev. J. Mackell, C. Wray, Brasennose 
ollege. 
Bachelors of Arts.—N. Bond, Oriel College, Grand Com- 
der; R. R. J. M‘Pherson, J. D. Lloyd, W. Manbey, 
Queen’s College; J. Hussey, H. Blisset, Balliol College ; 
W. Hunt, Wadham College; A. Mangles, Postmaster of 
Merton College; H. Hughes, Trinity College; H. Deane, 
Exeter College. 


THE resident members of the University of Cambridge, 
at the division of the present term, amounted, in com- 
mons, to 1771; in lodgings, to 673. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
THE first of the meetings for the season 
1829-30 took place last Saturday; Sir George 





Staunton, Bart., V.P., in the chair. The 
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table was literally covered with rare and valu- 
able donations made to the Society during the 
recess. Colonel Doyle presented a beautiful 
copy of the Koran, in Arabic MS.; and also 
one of the Puranas, or sacred books of the 
Hindoos, in Sanscrit MS. The Rev. H. D. 
Leeves presented the original firman granted 
by the present Sultan, confirming the election 
of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. This 
document is written in various colours, and 
richly ornamented: the state seal of the Turk- 
ish empire is also affixed. T. H. Baber, Esq. 
presented a splendid assortment of Indian ar- 
mour, collected during his official career in the 
province of Malabar. Engravings of the De. 
luge, Belshazzar’s Feast, and Joshua, were 
presented by Mr. Martin the artist. 

A paper from the pen of Colonel Harriot, on 
the origin and language of the Gipsies, was 
read; and gives a comparative vocabulary of the 
Zingaresco or Gipsey dialect, with various 
Asiatic synonyms, chiefly deduced from the 
Hindi: the list of Gipsey words, with the cor- 
responding terms in English, were taken down, 
verbatim, by the writer himself, a few years 
since, and were, very recently, confirmed by 
his going over them with a different party of 
these wanderers. This list is followed by ob- 
servations on their origin, which the colonel 
refers to Hindostan. The date of their intro- 
duction to Persia he shews, from Firdausi’s 
Shah Nameh, and other sources, to have been 
early in the fifth century of our era. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
SIncE we had the pleasure of announcing his 
Majesty’s annual gift of two gold medals to 
the Oriental Translation Fund, we have not 
mentioned that very useful and flourishing In- 
stitution ; but the appearance of Mr. Davis’s 
Translation of the Haou-kew-chuen having re- 
called our attention to:it, we shall now briefly 
Teport its recent progress. 

Since the anniversary, in May, the com. 
mittee has published the above-named work, 
and translations of a Ceylonese Masque and 
Poem on Demonology, illustrated with plates 
from Singalese drawings. Two works have 
been added to those which were then in the 
press, besides several that have been inserted 
in the list of those that are preparing for 
publication. It has also received many new 
allies; so that the list of subscribers is now, 
for its extent, probably the most splendid that 
Was ever printed—as it contains the names of 
nearly all the male branches of the Royal Fa- 
thily, and many of the high nobility and gentry, 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and several 
of the bishops, besides some (we think there 
should be more) of our colleges and literary 
societies. 

We are highly gratified, too, by perceiving 
that the O. T. F. has also attracted much at- 
tention on the Continent, and that in the sub- 
scription list are found the names of the King 
of the Netherlands, the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt, the Duke of Orleans, the Im. 
perial Universities of Casan and Dorpat, the 
Imperial Library of Vienna, and the Royal 
Libraries of Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, and 
Munich. Now that, therefore, through the 
Pp ity of this Fund, good versions of ori- 
ental works can be printed with an entire 
exemption from expense to the translator, and 
the probability of his receiving an honorary or 
a pecuniary reward—we hope that ample em- 
ployment will be found for the committee in 
the publication of versions made by British 
orientalists of all the most valuable Asiatic 
authors:—the object for which the Oriental 





Translation Fund was established will then be 
completely attained. 


THE PHARAOHS.* 

I. Of some of the chronological results and bear- 
ings of the recent Hieroglyphic Discoveries. 
Ir is sufficiently evident, that the golden age of 
Egyptian art and power was during the domi- 
nion of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties 
of Manetho, an interval of about six centuries(1). 
To this period belong the great majority of the 
Pharaonic edifices and restored inscriptions, 
and to it general opinion seems to refer the 
residence of the Jews in Egypt. The right 
assignment of these great families is, therefore, 
alike important to the chronology of ancient 
art and civilisation, and to Biblical criticism. 
On this also depends the relative antiquity of 
the Mosaic writings, and the earliest hiero- 

glyphic inscriptions. 

The Usserian theory, now generally followed, 
as accommodated by M. Champollion-Figiac 
to the Sothoic period, makes the eighteenth 
dynasty contemporary with the Israelitish so- 
journment, and the nineteenth with the times 
of the Judges,— the era of the Exode nearly 
separating the two. families. The most an- 
cient of the restored inscriptions, therefore, 
ascend, according to this system, to nearly 
four centuries(2) above the date of the Pen- 
tateuch, including the official documents of 
an interval of more than two centuries, pend- 
ing which, the histories of both nations were 
not only connected, but altogether amalga- 
mated ;—-a connexion that has been adopted 
as the basis for regulating Manetho’s history, 
from the of his first copyist, Josephus, till 
the present time: so much so, that the times 
of the dynasties have been uniformly elevated 
or depressed according to the views of sacred 
chronology entertained by the respective the- 
orists. 

The reader of Champollion’s letters, and 
similar communications, cannot, however, but 
be impressed by the utter silence of the inscrip- 
tions in question respecting the Jews, and 
every event mentioned in sacred history from 
the age of Joseph till that of Moses; or from 
the reign of Mephres, or Meris, the fifth 
prince of theeighteenth family (Thothmosis ITI. 
in the monuments), till that of Amenophis, the 
seventeenth and last monarch (Ramesses V. 
of Champollion), if we follow the received sys- 
tem;—a period replete with those official do- 
cuments which form the basis of all true his- 
tory. This silence, while the Jews were ina 
state of slavery, and in regard to the unfortu- 
nate events attendant on their departure from 
Egypt, might seem not unreasonable; but no 
such view of the subject can apply to the mo- 
numents of the age of Joseph, whose adminis- 
tration was fraught with events not to be ex- 
ceeded in lasting importance to the nation, its 
laws, and government, by those of any age of 
Egyptian history. Through that patriarch his 
family were brought into direct connexion with 
the government of the country, and he was 
high in favour with the Pharaohs during a 
period of eighty years:—that is, with the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth princes of 
the eighteenth dynasty, according to the 
adopted system. We have, moreover, no rea- 

* At this period, when the discoveries in the ancient 
hieroglyphic system of Egypt are exciting so deep an in- 
terest in the literary world, we have much pleasure in 

ae oye ape of papers from a very learned 
riend, the design of which is to apply these discoveries 
to the oldest histories on earth,—ascertain dates and 
ee yey em somé of the most memorable events 
which the Bible, the first classical authors, and these 
wonderfully preserved inscriptions, have handed down to 
Our age. 





ee 
son to sui that his ministry ceased but 
with his life.* We find many inscriptions by 
princes and priests, governors and general of- 
ficers ; but they are all alike silent as to the 
patriarch himself—his father-in-law, the priest 
or prince of Heliopolis—Potiphar, Pharaoh’s 
chief captain—and the transactions of their 
time; as, the transfer of the inhabitants of 
Egypt, the general assignment of their lands 
to the government, Joseph’s agrarian law, &c.+ 

These difficulties, however, disappear on re- 
ference to ancient writers, to verify whose 
statements, it is agreed, has been the para- 
mount result of the restored Egyptian litera- 
ture. The aspersed annalist, Manetho, has 
already been placed in the highest rank of au- 
thentic historians ; but the chronology of his 
thirty dynasties, on which that of the modern 
discoveries depends, is as much a problem as 
ever. Next to the general verification of Ma- 
netho, of whose works but a few fragments 
have reached us, that of his earliest copyists, 
who had his entire history before them, de. 
mands our attention. That the latter is most 
fully effected by the hieroglyphic researches, 
a brief examination will make evident. It 
will be found, that we have no reason to expect 
a word about the Israelites in the monuments 
of the eighteenth dynasty,—that by their si- 
lence all the best ancient authorities are con- 
firmed; and that the Usserian theory, which 
refers the persecution and departure of the 
Jews to the reign of Ramesses Miamoun and 
Amenophis, the last two princes of the above- 
mentioned family, is utterly devoid of all histo- 
rical support, and no older than the great mo- 
nologer whose name it bears (3). 

Eusebius, who wrote in the fourth, and Syn. 
cellus in the eighth, century, the two last 
copyists of Manetho, (or rather copyists of his 
copyists,) alone among the ancients, their im- 
mediate followers excepted, referred the Exode 
to the eighteenth dynasty ; but not to its ter. 
mination. Eusebius fixed that event in the 
reign of Chencheres, or Acencheres I., the 
twelfth prince (the Ousirei of the monuments) ; 
and Syncellus in that of Mephramuthosis, the 
sixth monarch (Amenophis II. of the monu- 
ments) ;—both referring Joseph’s administra- 
tion to the seventeenth or Shepherd dynasty. 

All writers, however, before Eusebius, agree 
that the whole of the eighteenth family be- 
longed to the times after the departure of the 
Jews. This includes Josephus, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and Julius Africanus, the three ori- 
ginal copyists of Manetho; with Tatian, Jus. 
tin Martyr, and Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
follow the’ authority of the Egyptian priest 
Ptolemy of Mendes, Apion of Alexandria, 
Polemon, Justus the Jewish historian, &c. 
These authors confounded, or rather synchro- 
nised, the expulsion of the Shepherds by Amosis 
and Thothmosis, the fathers of the dynasty, 
with the departure of the Jews (4). It is 
enough, however, that they are unanimous in 
referring the sojournment of Israel to the times 
of the seventeenth family, and in altogether 
excluding it from the eighteenth, which they 
raised or depressed according to their several 
views of sacred chronology. Oriental writers 
also agree that the Jews resided in Egypt 
under the Shepherd dynasty.—(See Universal 
History, vol. ii. 8vo.) 

Thus we find the silence of the monuments 
is in accordance with the unanimous evidence 
of the Pagan, Jewish, and Christian writers of 
the first three centuries of Christianity, against 
which the unsupported conjectures of Eusebius 


* Compare Gen. xli. 46; 1. 6; and Exod. i. 68, 
t Gen, xlvii. 
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anetho’s most 

ists receives like confirmation with 

ts of that historian, from the re- 

stored inscriptions, which thus assist us in 

resolving the problem of ian chronology. 

The golden age of Egypt is lowered about four 

centuries, or from the patriarchal ages to the 

times of the judges and first kings of Israel, 

—and the antiquity of the Pentateuch is 

proved to be at least equal to that of the 

eldest of the authenticated inscriptions, if it 
does not exceed them. 

It is true the monumental proofs hitherto 
noticed are altogether of a negative description. 
To expect any other under the circumstances 
would be to look for an impossibility ; and it 
is quite certain that such proofs as the silence 
of a series of state papers, to which the Pha- 
raonic lithographs are equivalent, would be 
deemed conclusive on any question of modern 
history. But when this silence harmonises 
with the voice of antiquity, there seems no 
appeal from the result. A contrary inference 
would, it is plain, be to depreciate the import- 
ance of the events connected with the abode of 
the Jews in . in a manner utterly irre. 
eoncilable with the inspired annalist. Were 
further proofs necessary, the fact might be 
adduced, that the inscriptions of the dynasty 
in question are unifo 
tian months, according to their names known 
to the Greek writers. We know the Jews 
brought the Chaldean months from Babylon, 
and ever afterwards used them. But had the 
ealendar to which the Egyptian months belong 
been current before the departure of Moses, 
who was “ learned in all the wisdom of the 
sg it can hardly be doubted but he 

have adopted them. Hence we may 
infer, that the calendar in which the inscrip- 
tions are dated, and consequently the inscrip- 
tions themselves, are all of a date inferior to 
the Exode. 

Another proof of the present system being 
at issue with Scripture, is to be found in the 
history of Ramesses the Great, or Sesostris, 
the first prince of the nineteenth dynasty. He 
is agreed on all hands to have been heir to the 
throne at the time of his birth, which, we learn 
from Diodorus, was the subject of prophecy. 
The same writer acquaints us, that all the 
males born on the same day in his father’s 
empire were educated with Sesostris, to be his 
‘@ompanions in arms; and that of these, no 
less than 1700 remained on his accession to 
the throne. But if Amenophis, the last of the 
eighteenth dynasty, the reputed father of Se- 
sostris,. (5) reigned when Israel left Egypt, 
what becomes of the inspired account of the 
destruction of the first-born? It need hardly 
be urged, that if the Usserian system be the 
true one; either this account must be re- 
jected, or the early part of the history of 
Sesostris dismissed as a fable. But, inde- 
pendent of this, how is it possible to recon- 
cile the flourishing state of Egypt in the reign 
of Sesostris with the desolation to which the 


country was necessarily redueed by the destruc- 
tion in the Red Sea, immediately preceded by 
that of the first-born ? the more so, as the 


first nine s of Sesostris, the time of his con- 
quests, fall within the twenty-six years next 
after the Exode, according to M. Champollion ; 
but immediately follow that event according 
to Ussher, which is still worse. It is certain 


ly dated in the Egyp-| T 





that no ancient writer ever thought of such 
an inconsistency. The ancients by rightly 
fixing the eighteenth dynasty in the times of 
the Judges, necessarily placed centuries be- 


. | tween the ages of Sesostris and Moses, and 


raised or lowered the time of the former, ac- 
cording to their respective eras of the de. 
parture from Egypt. Hence, by following those 
writers who had a right to know best, we find 
sacred, profane, and monumental history all in 
strict harmony; whereas, by seeking in the 
monuments what history teaches us we should 
not expect to find,—these inestimable discove- 
ries, instead of confirming and elucidating the 
inspired writings, really become a handle for 
scepticism. 
Notes to the References in the preceding Essay. 

(1) The time of the eighteenth dynasty was 
393 years in the copy of Josephus, as he re- 
peatedly tells us in his first book against 
Apion. He omits that of the nineteenth, 
but it stood 209 years in the copy of Afri- 
canus; the sum of both is 602. These pe- 
riods are stated 348 and 194, amounting to 
542 years, by the author of the old chronicle 
and Eusebius, who are here followed by M. 
Champollion. For the dates of Manetho’s 
five copyists, and of our modern hierogram- 
matists, see table at the end. 

(2) It should be observed, that the eight- 
eenth dynasty, which it is to date 
from the expulsion of the Shepherds by Thoth. 
mosis I., unquestionably began considerably 
earlier, including at least the former part of 
hothmosis’ reign occupied in the siege of 
Abaris, and that of his father Abisphramu- 
thosis, called Ahmosis, or Amosis, in the mo- 
numents. (See Champollion’s twelfth and 
fourteenth letters, Literary Gazette of Sept. 
19th and Nov. 14th.) This first period is 
usually referred to the seventeenth legiti 
dynasty of Africanus, but belongs to the 
eighteenth, according to the mest ancient and 
circumstantial extract of Josephus, in which 
it appears the time of the family was 393 
years; but the reigns from the expulsion of 
the Shepherds sum up 333 only. The pre- 
vious interval was therefore sixty.—Joseph. 
contr. Apion, lib. i. 

(3) This theory is founded on a transfer of 
the second expulsion of the Shepherds under 
their leader Osarsiph, also called Moses (a 
common Egyptian name), from the reign of 
Amenophis, the third prince of the nineteenth 
dynasty, to that of the last Amenophis of the 
eighteenth, and by raising the reign of the 
latter to a date unknown to any ancient 
writer, as will be seen by the table at the close 
of this essay. The whole proceeding is unsanc- 
tioned by antiquity. This second war with the 
Shepherds happened not only long after the 
Exode, but was posterior to the building of 
Jerusalem and the Temple. —Idid. lib. i. 
sect. 26. 


(4) That the Shepherds began to leave t 
about the time of the Exode, is evident from 
the celebrated fragment of the 40th book of 
Diodorus, as well as from a comparison of the 
Parian chronicle with the Mosaic chronology. 
They were no other than the family of Io of 
Greek writers, called ‘‘ men of Gath’’ .in 
1 Chron. vii. 21; which latter fixes them as 
contemporaries of the Jews in Egypt, and indi- 
cates their Phoenician origin.—_See Amos, ix. 7. 
This accounts for Josephus and his followers 
having mixed up the history of the Shepherds 
and Israelites. 

(5) This relationship has no foundation in 
Manetho. It results solely from the transfer 
of the history of Amenophis and his sea 


Ramesses of the nineteenth dynasty, to the 
kings of the same names, whe end the. eight.. 
eenth and begin the nineteenth families, as 
before alluded to. Hf it has any menumental 
foundation, the writer is ignorant of it. But 
if so, hew happens it that the great Dios. 
ite series, is separated into twe families ? 
t would appear from M. Champollion’s four. 
teenth letter (see Literary Gazette, Nov. 14th), 
that Ousirei, the twelfth prinee of-the eight- 
eenth family, was the last kingly ancestor ef 
Sesostris, his genealogy being there given 
from Amosis. This is in singular agreement 
with a passage relating to the conqueror in. 
serted metachronically in the twelfth dynasty, 
according to both Africanus and Eusebius. 
It concludes—“* By the Egyptians he is sup- 
posed to be the first of the Osiris: whether in 
regard to time or estimation seems uncertain ; 
but if the former, it is strictly conformable to 
the monumental genealogy above mentioned.” 
It should be noted that Mandouei, or Acen- 
cheres IJ., succeeded his brother Qusirei, or 
Acencheres I., the mitor of Ramesses VI., 
or Sesostris ; and from Mandouei were imme- 
diately descended the last four kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty. All this puts the mistake 
of applying the history of Amenophis of. the 
nineteenth family to the last prince: of the 
eighteenth — on which the whole Usserian 
pr absolutely rests—in a very obvious. point. 
of view. 


THE ROYAL CORK INSTITUTION. - 


Tuts establishment. (of which the Rev... T. D. 
Hincks may be called the founder) was ema 
bodied by charter in 1807, and received am 
annual parliamentary grant of 25001. towards 
its support; but at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hume and Sir John Newport, in the: last 
session of parliament, it was determined that 
this grant should be withdrawn. The foun 
dation of a college upon the wreck of the 
Institution appears to have been suggested to 
the proprietors by Dr. Bullen, jun.; anda 
meeting was in consequence recently held in 
Cork. By this meeting, a deputation has been 
appointed to wait upon the Irish government 
with a memorial, in which it is stated, “ That, 
on reference to the past. correspondence be- 
tween the government. and the managers of 
the Cork Institution, there appears to be: a 
strong claim on the good faith. of government 
for assistance towards carrying their plans into 
effect—a claim rendered still stronger, by the 
obvious advantages of a plan for diffusing 
useful knowledge in the South of Ireland, on a. 
more enlarged principle than has hitherto been 
found practicable.” Mr. Callaghan, M.P., 
Dr. Tuckey, and Mr. Charles Beamish, were 
the principal speakers at the meeting.* 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY: 


Dec. 10.—The annual distribution of the gold 
and silver medals took place this evening, when 
there was a very full attendance of the Acade- 
micians, and Sir Thomas Lawrence presided. 
The following is the order in which they were 
adjudged :—In painting, the gold medal to 
George Smith; sculpture, the gold medal to 
James Legrew; in architecture, the gold 
medal to William Grellier; for the best copy 
from Vandyke (Holy Family), Richard Au- 
gustus Clack, the silver medal; the same 
prize was also awarded to H. L.. Smith,—but as 
Be pee 
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this artist obtained a medal last season, the prize | Can’ * ; 
this year was withheld, agreeably to the Acade- | Coventry,” “‘ The Kitchen of St. Mary Hall, 
my’s rules ; for the best drawing from life, the | Canterbury,” “ View in Castle Street, Sa- 
silver medal.to J. H. Millington ; for the same, | lisbury,” ‘* View in Silver Street, Salisbury? 
to F. Goblet, also withheld on the same ground | and “* View in Friars Street, Worcester.” An 
as Mr. Smith’s; for the best model from life, | incident in “‘ The Entrance-Tower Gate-way 
the silver medal to R. C. Lucas; for the best|to the Bishop’s Palace, Peterborough,” re- 
elevation of a banqueting-house (class archi-| minds us of the whimsical close of Washington 
tecture) the silver medal to J. W. Pusey King|Irving’s admirable story of ‘“‘ The Stout 
from the an-| Gentleman.” 

tique, the silver medal to D. M‘Clise and John | 6 45:, Opn aments ; selected from the different 


and William Barnes; drawings 


Bell ; models from the antique, the silver medal 
to Richard Warren and E. G. Papworth. 
The President delivered the medals to the 


students in the most kind and affectionate i i 
: WE do not recollect having met with the 
sue their stadice with unabated ardour, ag the | Her Parts of this publication. ‘The present 
4 contain various lithographic representations of 
capitals, spandrels, bosses on mouldings, fineals, 
&c., from Ely Cathedral. They are delineated 
with great distinctness, and will no doubt be 
very useful to tbe architectural student. 


only means of attaining excellence. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious 
and Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth 
Century. No.VIII. With Memoirs by W. 
Jerdan, F.S.A., M.R.S.L., M.R.A.S., &c. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Ir cannot be suspected that we have any undue 

bias towards the new editor of this work; and 


therefore, when we unequivocally state that serves Mr. Lyon, in a prefatory address, 


the present Number of it, which is the first 
that has been published under his superintend- 
ence, appears to us to evince si r talent, 
discrimination, and taste, no one can impute 
the favourable opinion to personal motives : on 
the contrary, general admiration must be ex- 
cited of that candour which is not to be deterred 
by any considerations from telling the truth. 

But, seriously speaking, the three portraits 
of Pitt, West, and Wrangham, ably engraved, 
and sold for three shillings, are sufficient to 
make these National Portraits nationally po- 
pular, even without the biographical sketches, 
respecting which we need therefore only state, 
that the Memoir of the late President of the 
Royal Academy contains some new and inter- 
esting particulars. 


Illustrations of Ireland. Nos. 8 and 9. 
Fisher. 

HicuHiy romantic scenery, and singularly 
picturesque edifices, form the embellishments 
of these two Nos. We think, however, the 
‘*¢ Tilustrator”? would have shewn more taste, 
if, in comparing the views from Windsor and 
Kilkenny castles, he had abstained from talking 
about what he is pleased to call ‘* the tame 
genius of Mr. Pope.” 


Picturesque Views on the River Clyde; en- 
ved by Joseph Swan, from Drawings by 

- Fleming, with historical and descriptive 
Illustrations by J. M. Leighton. Parts 10, 
11, and 12. 
Tue clever engraver of these views will really 
render the Clyde quite a Swan-river. Happy 
would it be for the adventurous emigrants to 
the latter, if they could find such lovely scenes 
in the distant region to which they have 
banished themselves! The plates in these 
three Nos. are full of picturesque beauty; and 
the descriptions contain much interesting in- 
formation. 
Picturesque Antiquities of the English Cities ; 
Wy John Britton, F.S.A., M.R.S.L., &c. 


o. 4, 
Tue delay which has taken place in the 
publication of this No. of Mr. Britton’s highly 
interesting work is amply compensated by the 
excellence of the engravings with which it is 
embellished. They are ten in number. Our 


12. TT. Griffiths; Priestley and Weale. 


Outlines of the AEgina Marbles; drawn from 
the Statues at the Liverpool Royal Institu- 
tion, by Edward Lyon. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

“Iv is with feelings of great diffidence,” ob- 


“ that one of the many youthful aspirants to 
public notice ventures to submit this effort to 
the notice of his countrymen, in the hope of 
diffusing among them some idea of these ad- 
mirable remains of ancient art. With a view 
to improvement in his profession as a sculptor, 
he was long engaged in drawing from the 
different rare and valuable casts deposited in 
the Liverpool Royal Institution, before he 
undertook to delineate the statues of the Tem- 
ple of Panhellenian Jove, from the island of 
Egina. The Institution is indebted for the 
possession of the casts from the marbles of that 
temple to the liberality of Mr. Foster; to 
whom all students who have learnt to appre- 
ciate their value will acknowledge the deepest 
obligation.” 

The outlines are fifteen in number, and are 
drawn with great firmness and intelligence. 
They are preceded by brief but sufficiently 
explanatory descriptions of the figures, and by 
two plates “ of the details and restoration of 
the temple, founded on the measurements and 
observations of the discoverers, and its massy 
ruins.” 


Miss Fanny Kemble. On stone by W. Sharp, 
from an original Sketch. 
‘The Young Commodore. Sketch by Hayter ; 
drawn on stone by Sh 
The Rose and Lily. J. Wood. On stone by 
Sharp. 
The Head of the Family of Gerini, from 


0. 
Tue above are printed by Hullmandel, and 
published by Dickinson ; and are all highly cre- 
ditable to the cultivation of the lithographic 
art in England. In some, ease and grace—in 
others, strength and expression, prevail; and 
whether it be the rising genius of the delightful 
scion of the gifted Kembles, or the now (but 
for the painter’s art) forgotten head of the 
Gerini, we are much pleased to dwell on these 
sweet works of art. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 
Tue flush of Spring was on the rustling woods, 
And, like a sportive child, the balmy May 
Came smiling forth amidst her earliest flowers, 
When, with a faltering pace and saddened brow, 


* s The Hall of St. Mary Hall, | To battle on the stormy sea of life: 

Tears were upon my cheek; for I had left 

My native dwelling, with its antique walls, 
And aged hands had rested on my head,— 
And tongues, whose feeble accents were not 


given 


To welcome my return, had bid me speed, 
And prayed the might of Heaven to shield my 


course. 


I paused awhile beside the rustic bridge, 


Which threw its mouldering arch across the 


stream [wave,— 


Cathedrals and Churches in England, by M tide h besid h ways 
Thomas Atkinson, Architect. Nos. 11 and Ganinetinn go 3 en ee i aa 


pearl,— 
The hazel drooped its dank and humid boughs, 
And, chequering the moss with clusters blue, 
The slender speedwell flourished ;—calm in 


light 
The waters murmured onward, here and there 


A moment furrowed by the insect’s mirth ; 
A softened incense came upon the breeze— 


The fragrant violet’s breath ; and on my ears 
The merry bells rang out their joyous tones, 
In well-known music from that house of 
prayer, [vanes, 
Whose turrets ivy-wreathed, and glittering 
Arose above the distant forest’s boughs. 
Iturned aside. The scenes of perished years,—— 
Remembered visions of the time when life 
Is but a waking dream,—and that deep sense 
Of beauty from the homeliest spot when left, 
Though | hoe or but feebly known before,— 
Had passed across my mind ;—but with them 
rose ‘ 
The golden promises of youth and $ 
Thoughts of the hour nt Fame ‘aoeda send 
back 


me 
With honour from her thronged arena’s space, 
High deeds achieved, and danger’s guerdon 
won, 
To rest within the sacred pale of home. 

It was a gorgeous eve ;—the first faint tint 
Of Autumn scattered o’er the stately elms, 
Whose leaves yet trembled in the slanting 

light ; 
And, on the western firmament, the glow 
Which canopies the ocean-couch of day. 
Again I stood beside that ancient bridge, 
And gazed in silence on the darkening flood. 
Peace, as of old, was dwelling there: the 


voice 
Of children, clamorous in thoughtless mirth, 
And the lone robin’s chirp, from fading brakes, 
Spoke with a sound of ~~ On I passed ¢ 
But from my vacant dwelling none came forth 
To bid me enter. Weeds and rankling grass, 
The darnel, and the purple thistle’s crest, 
Waved in the courts, whose hollow echoes told 
Of desolation, long and undisturbed. 
I wandered forth. The hum of busy life, 
And smiling faces, and familiar words, 
Were round me; but from those assembled 


No Pa pe friendship rose: they knew me not, 
Themselves unrecognised. I stood alone, 
Amidst a peopled desert, sick at heart— 
The hope of years in one short hour made vain. 
I paused before a dim and sculptured porch, 
Whence came the organ’s solemn harmoniesa= 
A low, angelic strain, which seemed on earth 
Breathed by the tongues of heaven, to soothe 
y sie 


espair 
And hush repining. Mournfully above 
Still waved the banner ; and the iris stain, 
On time-worn arch and sombre monument, 
Fell with fantastic hue. I entered in: 
There were the pillars gray, and warlike 








favourites are,—‘* Christ Church Gate-house, 


I passed from seenes endeared by infancy, 


forms— . 
My childhood’s wonder—and the quiet niche 
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Where first my infant lips were taught to pray. 
But round bered 


tombs,— 
Pale records of mortality,—which bore 
The names of those I sought. Apart from all, 
A humble stone revealed the resting-place 
Of youth and beauty,—once the cynosure 
To which my hopes were led; the blooming 
sta 


e ls were unremem 


Beside a 2 Te age—the unconscious theme 
Which fired a hundred tongues: a drooping 
flower— 
An urn—a severed chain, disclosed the rest. 
Restore me to those distant climes again, 
The fragrant regions of the boundless East, 
Where waves the palm its dark luxuriance, 
And bends beside the stream the fleet gazelle ! 
The pathless desert, and the blast of death ; 
The storm, the withering license of disease, 
And, worse than all, the lawless wrath of 


man ;— 
Even these were better than the sight of haunts 
Which mock the weary spirit’s communings 
With one reply of grief: and, found at length, 
But speak of ties dissolved, and friendships 


past 
And peace which life is powerless to renew. 
J. F. H. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
TREBIZOND. 


Fro» the earliest times this city has borne the 
name of Trapezos, the “ table” or ‘* quad- 
rangle,” a name it probably received from the 
quadrangular form of the walls that enclose its 
citadel, which stands on the acclivity of a 
mountain. It has been converted by the Turk 
into that of Tarabosar. It was originally colo- 
nised by the Greeks of Sinope, of which it 
formed a dependency, and afforded a hospitable 
welcome to the ten thousand on their return 
from Persia under Xenophon. History has not 
recorded the state of Trapezus under Mithri- 
dates; but the embellishments and improve- 
ments it derived from Trajan, Adrian, and 
Justinian, may be inferred from the inscrip.. 
tions and coins which have survived the wasting 
breath of time, no less than from the existing 
remains of Adrian’s port and Justinian’s aque- 
duct. Whilst the Hellenist boasts of Sinope 
as the parent of the Cynic, the modern Greek 
dwells with veneration on the name of Tra- 
pezos as the birth-place of Cardinal Bessarion 
and George the Rhetorician. 

This place is as much celebrated in the East 
for its orchards and fisheries, as Sinope is for 
its apples, and Kerassos for its cherries. Its 
natural advantages and favourable position 
raised it, in Trajan’s time, to the rank of the 
capital of Cappadocian Pontus; and it was the 
extreme point to which the Goths pushed their 
first inroad along the Euxine. Though en- 
compassed by a double wall, and garrisoned by 
ten thousand men, these barbarians took it by 
storm, put its defenders to the sword, sacked it 
with reckless fury, and loaded their ships with 
an enormous booty. Upon the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the crusaders under Baldwin, 
Lascaris, the Angeli, and the Comnenes, trans- 
ferred themselves with their barren sceptres to 
Nicea, Epirus, and Trapezus: by this means 
the latter became the seat of what is called the 
Trebizond empire, under Alexius; and his im- 
potent successors, encircled on every side by 
powerful neighbours, sought to prolong their 
existence by marriages and alliances with them. 
The princesses of their omy | not only be- 
stowed their hands on the Byzantine sove- 
reigns, but humbled themselves to the con- 








tracting of matrimonial ties with the princes of 
the black and white wethers, with Tamerlane’s 
grandsons, and many a less illustrious barba- 
rian neighbour. 

The first contact between Trebizond and its 
present Ottoman masters took place in the 
time of John, the penultimate sovereign of the 
Comnene family, when it was attacked by 
Chisr-bey, commander of Amasia, who carried 
nearly two thousand of its inhabitants as slaves 
away into captivity; though Mahomet II. upon 
John’s consenting to pay him an annual tribute 
of two thousand ducats, caused them to be re- 
stored to their sovereign. David, the brother 
and successor of John, by refusing to continue 
a tributary of the Ottoman, drew upon himself 
the vengeance of the sultan, whose appearance 
before Trebizond in 1461 was the prelude, not 
only to his abject submission, but to his depar- 
ture into captivity at Constantinople, and the 
extinction of his empire, the slender domain of 
which became thenceforward part and parcel of 
the Turkish dominions. 

I could dwell, with swelling indignation, on 
the miserable fate which attended the last scion of 
the Trebizond dynasty, were I not become impa- 
tient ofoverloading the cup of Ottoman atrocities, 
which the history of the last five hundred years 
has filled to the utmost brim. Suffice it, there- 
fore, that I leave them unrecorded in this fleet- 
ing sheet, and turn my attention to the actual 
state of a spot which was once the seat of 
empire. 

A walk of about three hours, in a south- 
easterly direction, brings you to a hill which 
commands a view of the whole coast. It was 
from this very eminence that the ten thousand 
Greeks, after aiding the Macronians in their 
defeat of the Colchians, with loud acclamations 
welcomed the tempestuous waters of the Eux- 
ine, conceiving it either to be the same liquid 
expanse which rippled upon their native shores, 
or to blend its billows with their loved Agean. 
Upon this same eminence Arrian stood enwrapt 
in admiring recollection of their glorious ex- 
ploit, though five centuries of Roman glory 
had since revolved ; and here we lingered with 
feelings of scarcely inferior reverence after the 
revolution of seventeen. But whither has pe- 
rished the statue of Adrian its benefactor, or 
of Mercury its tutelary deity ? where are the 
baths, and temples, and gorgeous edifices, with 
which the munificent taste of Rome raised it 
to significance and splendour ? Some scattered 
walls and ruins alone remain to breathe in the 
ear of classic curiosity, ‘‘ How perished are they 
from the things that be!’? And yet it was 
fondly constructed for a perpetuity of sublunary 
existence, and surrounded with a double range 
of battlements. Its origin is said to date from 
Anno Mundi 4790, when the Milesian colonists 
of Sinope laid its first stone; and that such an 
origin a be accepted of it, is rendered more 
than problematical by the existence of an an- 
cient coin, which bears on one side a head of 
Apollo, and on the reverse, an anchor with a 
ship’s prow, encircled by the legend TPAIIE- 
ZOTNTION. It was completely renovated, and 
enriched with public edifices, by Justinian; and 
memorials of his magnificence are yet extant 
in the noble church of St. Sophia, which lies 
westward beyond the walls; as well as in the 
basilisk, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in the 
centre of the town. In the present day it is 
become the seat of the pashalic of Amasan ; 
covers, from its interspersed gardens, a consi- 
derable area of ground, which lies between two 
steep masses of rock ; and is estimated to con- 
tain fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

In one of my rambles I observed the cele- 


brated fountain of the Dragon, said to have 
been erected in 1204 by Alexis, its first duke, 
in commemoration of his exploit in killing an 
enormous dragon, the head of which animal 
decorates the extremity of the spout. Be. 
yond this, I found nothing deserving of notice, 
excepting the remains of Justinian’s aqueduct, 
and the tomb of Solomon, the last king of 
Emeritia, who sought an asylum in this town 
against the intrigues of the Russians, and died 
here in the beginning of 1815. It is a species 
of q ar cage of iron wire, closely inter- 
laced, and supported at each corner by a pillar 
of whitish stone; the whole being covered by a 
dome: its height is some fifteen feet, and its 
bases about ten. The lower portion is solid, 
and, rising to the upper part of the pedestals 
of the four pillars, encloses the coffin. 

At our audience of the pasha we were re. 
ceived with great pomp. The court-yard was 
lighted with torches, and the centre of it filled 
with musicians, who saluted us with Turkish 
airs—-in other words, stunning our ears with 
the clatter they produced by sudden thumps on 
metal wires, the said clatter being no wise mol- 
lified by the prolonged cadences of two or three 
shrill pipes, and the whole concert being cha- 
racterised by a sovereign disregard for the laws 
of measure orharmony. Such, however, is the 
uncouth original of what passes with us for 
Turkish music. 








MUSIC. 

THE opening of the new Atheneum of Music 
at Paris took place on the 26th ult., in the 
saloon of St. John, a splendid apartment in 
the Hotel-de-Ville. The room was filled with 
a numerous and brilliant assemblage of persons, 
among whom were many distinguished by their 
rank and _ talents. e' business was com- 
menced by M. Miel, a gentleman well known 
in the literary circles, who pronounced an 
eloquent panegyric on the Institution, and 
stated its object to be the encouragement and 
improvement of one of the most delightful of 
the sciences. After a rapid view of the pro- 
gress of the fine arts in general, and of music 
in particular, among the ancients, (in the course 
of which he drew a comparison between the 
different kind of gratification imparted by them 
to the senses, and assigned to music the pre- 
eminence over both poetry and eloquence),—the 
orator proceeded, in an animated address, to 
recount the disadvantages under which the 
former science laboured, from the want of 
that general diffusion of cultivated taste re- 
quisite to appreciate it properly; and passed 
thence, by an easy transition, to the objects 
and merits of the Institution, in fostering 
talent and diffusing instruction. On con- 
cluding, a favourite quintette of Mozart’s, 
with a variety of compositions original and 
selected, were performed by the éléves of the 
Institution, with great éclat; and every thing 
seems to au; well of its success. Ma- 
demoiselle Leroux, of the Ecole Royale, is 
spoken of as distinguishing herself highly by 
her mode of singing. 


Tue operas by the pupils of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music are very successful, and are 
bringing forward highly cultivated talent, which 
promises long to delight the public. Miss 
Childe and Mr. Seguin are greatly distin- 
guished on these occasions, and the whole 
reflects eminent credit on the instructions of 
Crevelli, certainly one of the best teachers of 
singing that ever gave instructions in London. 
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DRAMA. 
: COVENT GARDEN. 

Orway’s over-rated tragedy of Venice Pre- 
served was revived here on Wednesday last, 
when Miss Fanny Kemble appeared as Bel- 
videra, and confirmed the high expectations 
that had been formed of her. Some beautiful 
new scenery by the Grieves was displayed on 
the occasion: —the first scene, St. Mark’s 
Place and the Ducal Palace with the well- 
known columns, and the Adriatic in the dis- 
tance, was perhaps never equalled upon the 
stage. The house was crowded; and Mr. 
Kemble being loudly called for at the end of 
the tragedy, announced it, with considerable 
emotion, for repetition every Wednesday and 
Friday till further notice. 








VARIETIES. 

Ambrogeth.—.The newspapers have revived 
the old rumour of this clever buffo’s being an 
inmate of La Trappe: we ascertained at the 
time it was first broached, that it was not 
true. He had settled quietly in Italy. 

The Siamese Boys.—Our double friends have 
been so unwell with a cough that they have 
not exhibited for the last two or three days. 
Mr. Bolton, their medical attendant, however, 
states that they are much better. Mr. Acker- 
mann has published a pretty portrait of them 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock. 

A formation precisely similar to the Siamese 
ay was recently prematurely produced at 

eeds ; and the editor of the Leeds Mercury 
has preserved it for medical inspection. 

The Elephant.—One of our Paris letters 
says, the departure of the ‘“ half-reasoning 
beast,” on a visit to John Bull, and to place him- 
self at the head of the new firm at the Adelphi, 
under the denomination ofthe Elephant, Ma- 
thews, and Co., has quite enraged us ; but the 
Parisians will be consoled for her loss by the 
exhibition of a pigmy, who will shortly make his 
début at Franconi’s Circus, in a new piece, to be 
entitled ‘“* Wamber, or the Sunderland Dwarf.” 
It has been well observed that extremes meet. 

Royal Society and British Museum.—Mr. 
Babbage has, in a letter addressed to the editor 
of the Times, stated that he was not a member 
of the council of the Royal Society last year: 
and as he has said simply this, and nothing 
more, it may be inferred, we think, that he is 
the author of the correspondence in which the 
plan of an exchange of articles between the 
Society and British Museum is so bitterly im- 
pugned. 

The Literary and Antiquarian Society of 
Perth held their anniversary meeting on 26th 
Nov., which was more numerously attended 
than on any former occasion. The president, 
Ear! of Kinnoul, took the chair ; and Lord Gray, 
and other vice-presidents, the Lord Provost of 
Perth, Mr. Trotter of Ballindean, &c., oc- 
cupied the table at the head of the museum. 
The secretary then read the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for the past year, in 
which the discovery of several monuments of 
antiquity in the county of Perth, and the 
preservation of others, which had engaged the 
attention of some of the members, was given ; 
and numerous donations to the museum were 
detailed. The Rev. Mr. Esdaile read the 
second part of a very able essay, the first part 
of which was given on a former occasion, ** on 
the progress of luxury, and its influence on 
society and manners.” Dr. Anderson followed 
Mr. Esdaile with an elaborate and ingenious 
disquisition ‘‘ on the variation of the barometer, 





particularly in different latitudes and regions 
of the earth, with an inquiry into the causes 
of these phenomena.” About sixty members 
afterwards dined together.—Abridged from the 
Perthshire Courier. 

A meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society was held on Monday week,—the Rev. 
Dr. Turton, the president, being in the chair. 
Mr. Rothman, of Trinity College, read a no- 
tice of an observation of the winter solstice at 
Alexandria, which is recorded in Strabo, and 
which has not hitherto been understood, from 
its being spoken of by the author as an obser- 
vation of an equinox. Professor Whewell con- 
tinued the reading of his paper *‘ on the causes 
and characters of pointed architecture,”’ and 
explained the influence of the pointed arch 
upon the other members of buildings, through 
which influence the romanesque style was at 
last superseded by the very opposite forms of 
the Gothic. It was stated also that the transi- 
tion from one of these styles to the other, 
which took place in England by means of the 
early English style, was made in Germany by 
means of a very different one, which may be 
termed early German. Of this style the cha- 
racters were given in some detail, and it was 
remarked that, among these, the invention of 
the flying buttress was of as much importance 
to the complete developement of the Gothic style 
as that of the pointed arch. Observations were 
also communicated by Mr. Millar, of St. John’s 
College, on the forms and angles of the crystals 
of boracic acid, indigo, and borate and bicar- 


bonate of ammonia. After the meeting, Pro-}& 


fessor Sedgwick gave an account of the geolo- 
gical structure of the Austrian Alps, illustrated 
by the representation of.a section traversing 
their chain, and passing from the plains of 
Bavaria to the Gulf of Venice. 

M. Villemain has commenced his lectures. 
L’ Histoire du Moyen Age is the interesting 
subject he has selected for this winter. Two 
thousand persons attended his first discourse, 
and nearly as many went away for want of 
room. ‘* Petite Niéce de Ninon” is a new 
roman which will be highly appreciated by the 
amateurs of emotion: the style also of this 
little work is peculiarly gracieuse and facile. 
Madame de Genlis has been seriously indis- 
posed within these few days; she is con- 
sidered in imminent danger: her intellects, 
however, are not affected by bodily sufferings ; 
and she sees death approach not only with 
sang froid, but without regret. A curious 
composition is about to appear— the Perfec- 
tion of Imperfection :’’ on the principle that 
extremes meet.—Paris Letter. 

Parisian Theatres.—The following are the 
receipts of the Paris theatres—with the ex. 
ception of the French opera, for which there is 
no return during the month of November : 


Vaudeville 

Théatre de S.A.R. Madame 
Cirque-Olympique 
Opéra-Comique 

Variétés 


Nouveautés 65 

Christina Ritta.—Before the death of this 
extraordinary child a portrait of her was pre- 
sented to the French Academy, and some 
curious facts respecting her were mentioned at 
the same time. It was stated that the two 
parts of this double being had not equally 
grown; for that the right part (Christina) was 
evidently more developed than the left (Ritta). 
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The inferior extremities were both slender; 
nevertheless the right was less so than the left. 
Each body had a stomach, and the intestinal 
canals did not appear to unite until below the 
small intestines ; but there was but one heart, 
belonging to the left part, Ritta. The double 
formation was more prolonged behind than 
before; for there were two vertebral columns 
which continued separate to their lower ex. 
tremity. Dissection will now, no doubt, furnish 
more minute and accurate details on this 
subject. 

Mount Elborus.—The investigation that 
was made on the ascent of Mount Elborus, 
the highest of the chain of the Caucasus, gave 
the following results. The hot mineral springs 
are 1,400 English feet above the level of the 
sea; the line of snow on the Elborus 11,000 
feet; the point to which Messrs. Kupfer, 
Menetrier, Meyer, and Bernadotzi, attained, 
14,000 feet; the point reached by M. Lenz 
15,700; and the highest summit which was 
gained by a native of Kabardina, named 
Chilar, 16,330 feet; being more than 2,000 
feet higher than Mont Blanc. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Samuel Drew, editor of the Imperial sogadinn, 
announces a reprint of his Original Essay on the Imma- 
teriality and Immortality of the Human Soul. 

Dr. Morton informs us that he is preparing for the 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence in St. Peters- 
urg and Odessa in the Years 1827, 8, 9; intended to 
giye some account of Russia as it is, and not as it is re- 
presented to be, dc. &c. 
Mr. Bernays has in the press a compendious German 
3; to foll 0 a Se 
Prefixes and Affixes, explained in conformity to the re- 
cent investigations of Grimm and other distinguished 
imarians. 

The first tale in the Juvenile Forget Me Not, recently 
published, is from the pen of the late Mrs. Barbauld—but 
was never intended for publication. Her nearest 
tives have requested us to reclaim, in this instance, 
against the end peg éf obtaining and publishing 
productions intended for the private circles and occasions 
which called them forth. 

London in a Thousand Years, with other Poems, by 
the late Eugenius Roche, Esq., Editor of the Courier, &c, 
—is announced for early publication, and by subscription. 

The Second No. of Mr. Harding’s Lithographic Draw- 
ings after Bonington will soon appear. 

In the Press.—Peter the Great, being Vol. XV. of 
Whittingham’s edition of the French Classics. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hartshorne’s Book Rarities in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Hammick on Amputations, 
8vo. 9s. bds. — Kendrick’s Conversations on Miniature 
Painting, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Creighton’s Siege and 
Capture of Bhurtpore, 4to. 1/. 1s. bds.—Gracie’s Worship 
in the Presbyterian Church, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Recollec- 
tions of a Blue-Coat Boy, tne 2s. 6d. hf.-bd. 
Class-Book, 12mo. 3s. —Toy-Shop, or Sentimental 
Preceptor, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—The Lotus, or Faery 
Flower of the Poets, 18mo. 4s. bds.—Hatfield’s Moments 
of Loneliness, > 7s. bds.—Crabbe’s History of English 
Law, 8vo,. lés. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1829. 
"December. Thermometer. Bar 
Thursday: - 37. to 45. 
Friday «+--+ 4 36. 
Saturday -- 38. 
Sunday: --- 35. 
Monday -- 21. 
33. 
26. 
Prevailing wind, S.E. 
—_— the 9th, cloudy; a sharp frost on the morning 
of the 7th. 
The height of the barometer on the 6th is deserving a 
particular remark. 
Edmonton. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Messrs. Bielfield’s notice is unintelligible, from the 
seal being upon the name. 

J. L. can scarcely think it worth our while to correct 
the ignorance of a pawnbroker with —_— to a picture. 
Many greater mistakes are committed by much higher 
authorities. 

Erratum.—In our notice of the Linnean Society last 
week, for ‘* scarce eee plant Vanilla,” read 
** scarcely parasitical,” é&c. 
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Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
OYAL aap eee ad of GREAT 





Juvenile 
MICHAEL L PARADaY, Esq. F. ns. ‘Cor. Mem. 
ector Lal » will deliver, during 
the the Christmas acation, a Coutse of Six Lectures 


lementary 
| cowry A to a Juvenile Auditory, To commence ie 
inst. at Three o’Clock, and to be continued on 
Athy ee ee eee ane anny Vey 
an at the same hour. 
se batecribers tS the Lastitation ase vamhted to the above 
Course on payment of One Guinea each ; her mer 10s. 6d. 
cation et tee Rogel Inatteutlon sats 
at 
JOSEPH SPEaP. Assist. Sec. 


A Lady in her 30th Year 
the usual Branches of Female 
Family. The Pupils who have 
care for the last Four Years and a Half are now 

Raahing th Sea where nt Baucation, without the Assistance of Masters. 
Lettets, post-paid, addressed M. 8., Post ice, 
Camberwell — Surrey. 
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‘OR SALE. ‘The | STOCK and GooD. 
WILL of at established and 


obtained on appli- 


Areal published ty. pHi. 
RETREATS. A Series of Designs, con- 


P= Ay ne and Elevations for Cottages, Villas, and 


Bat THOMPSON, een 
In 4to. on 41 Plates, coloured, 21 
Handsomely printed in royal 4to. illustrated with Six Plates, 
coloured, price 1/. lls. 6d. extra boards, 

2. Essays on bet wth er Gardening, and on 
aniting Picturesque Effect with Rural ass containing Di- 
rec' laying out and improving the Grounds conan 
with a Country Residence. by chard Morris, F.L.S 

3. Historical and Descri tive Accounts of 
the Theatres of London. By Edward tayley,F.S.A. Ilus- 
trated with a View of each Theatre, ele, 'y coloured, drawn, 
and engraved, by the late Daniel Havel. in 4to. price ot. 28, 


Price Six 8) 


HE FOREIGN: REVIEW, 


The First "Four Volumes of this very inte. 
extra board popular Journal may be had complete, price 2/. 8¢, 


London : Black, Li hy and pr . No. 2, Somes Street; 
ngs hittaker and Co. 

“ The cause English” dincets A deaited seasonable aid 
ap) ce at this moment, le article 
the police system of England, in the ninth Number of the Forei 
Review. It is the pee atticle of th 
we think, the best of the series of this pu a 
tainly second to none of the publications of its class, if not the 
very first amongst them.”— Standard. 


HE COURT JOURNAL 


_ The ie of the pablie, and of the fashionable world 








MUSIC. 


New Music.—In the press, 
ENINSULAR MELODIES, collected 
pet emit eke bag Esq. 
The cyber te Me Mn irs. HERMAN NS, Me. NORTO ON, SOHN 
D. and other eminent Poets. 
Petting by Ciatiia, Dalesion and Co. Sohe Square. 
Price to Subscribers 1 


To Non-Subseribers ..............1 5 


yee new = — 

int pete journal, , the whole im, 

pews my subscribers may receive ome transmit it to their friends, 
tage free, throughout all mvs he kingdom. 


of the h: 

classes of society had long veavired a a Sake and they have fad 

t in the Court a Soxcaty The. public and private habits of royal 
a noble life, those habits which give the tone to manners 
throughout the empire, are here depicted with a freshness and 

accuracy hitherto unattempted. But the Court Journal presents 
itself as the companion not merely of the drawing-room and the 
boudoir, but of the breakfast-table and the study. Being (unlike 
all other literary journals,) published on stamped paper, it is 
enabled to supply, in addition to its leading and peculiar features, 











in the Bo 
ere in one ref the iret Towns in Scotland yielding 


hie Brock is small and 

tock ts and sdheet, | and the Connexion most respect- 
able; while the ys Ca tal required of a Purchaser may 
not be more than 600/. of : in shott, few such opportunities 
ecour fora young Man of moderate Capital entering at once into 


7 Prema is the poo of the present Proprietor 


any ae 
by Letter only, . F. J., care of Messrs. 
, and Co. wel Paul's ALS, London. 





IR ASTLEY COOPER, in his Treatise 

on Hernia, Part I. Piate VI. its various improved 

Patent Trusses, in their trae Character, and a decided prefer- 

ence is given to Coles’s Patent, viz.— oe the iT. spring in fe 
allows +“ to psueld in the various motions 

| to make more uni rm pressure Sues the ball nd 


tucket Salmon’s) can 
Bel Games Cael Bin Kasten Bridge to No. 3, 
*,* Read Boyle's Court Guide. 





ust published, a new Pack of Cards, price 2. entitled, 
IBUS. This Game differs from any 
with Cards, is admirabty calculated 
Party er tilewed by ail those who have yet played it, to 
one of the raost mes ever inven 


mirth-inspir 
*"Published by D. Carvalho, Techs Chiswell Street, pinavery Square. 
Paiteney S| 


Gootally. ee, Great treet; and every 
Kingdom. 





Retzach's Illustrations 
Pablished and im t 7 at T. Boosey, Broad Street, 


ity, reet, Oxford 4 

ETZSC SERIES of TWENTY. 
SEVEN nT. OUTLINES, illustrative of the Tra- 
es of eae 7 et of the Author, engraved by Henry 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
OMVER CROMWELL, a Poen, in Three 


Books. —_ 6s. boards, 
Iso, by the same Author, 
A Glance at London, Brussels, and Paris. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 
Printed for Oliver and Bo: ds > ; and 
Simpkin and M 1, London. 





HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 
of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, from 
original Authorities, 
a2 ARROWSMITH, Hydrographer to the King, 
53 coloured Maps, on a new Plan, is lately pub- 
» 21. 28. boards; or 2/. 15s. full coloured and half-bound. 
e Work is accompanied by a Set of Skeleton — for 
Copying, and an Index of all the ancient Nam 
* It is a work of the most essential service to every in of libe- 


lished 


on every topic of passing interest, thus rendering = 
Court Journal a weekly newspaper of an entirely new, improved, 
and valuable nature. 

As a medium for ad with | 
works of art and fashion, ro advantages ek by thts paper 
must bé too apparent to require a 

The Court Journal is published every Saturday Morning, on @ 
handsome sheet of sixteen quarto F285 containing 48 columns, 
price 10d. and amg be received on Sunday im all parts of the coun- 
try, postage free. 
Published for Henry Colburn and Richard ogee e by 

- Thomas, at the Office, 19, ——— Street, S 

Orders are received by all Book: and by 


the Clerks of the Roads. 
Adverti and C for the Editor are 
requested to be sent to the Office. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE for De- 
cember, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents: Advance after the Battle of Vittoria—The Rogniat 
Controversy, with Marbot’s and Napoleon’s Observations—C. 
ture mebioe Sir Charles Brisbane and Sir James Atholwood 

















ral education, and worthy of introduction into ever. 
scheol in the kingdem.. me New Monthly Magazine. 
Just published, reduced the above, 
Arrowsmith’s Atlas of Ancient Geography, 
for the Use of Schools, containing 26 coloured Maps, and an 
a Index of all the Names, 15s. half-bound. 
ad of the Author, Soho Square ; at the Eton Warehouse, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; and of all Booksellers. 





ice 78. 6d. No. IX 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Contents.—Art. I. Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon—II. 

— with Translations from Schitler’s y uw = 
Spain—IV. Greek Romances— 

Polity aed Commerce of the great Nations of Antiquity ovr 
Dialects and Literatute of Southern Italy—VII. Pacho’s v 
in Marmarica and Cyrenaica—VIII. a oe Ne eek History—IX. 
Four Months in Belgium and Holland—. t Progress of 
a Astronomy—XI. History of the Fine Arts—XII. The 

Greek ay -% Let Ry — XIV. Tecative Piaders Notice of 


= Dumon: onte— 

Gorostiza’s Th fees the I uisition in 

PrncenRVIL, Ugo ajtec8VE Hh go ty tnt The 

Sculptors, a Novel-X1 1X. Batt and Méry’s Waterloo, a 

Poem—Miscellaneous Literary Notices—List of the principal 
Works published on the Continent from July to ber. 
No. X. will be published in Feb. 1830. 

Pam relen by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jan., and Richter, 

Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho Square. 





3 vols. demty 8vo. 
ISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
eearye of TWENTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
in sour AMER 
By wW. B. STEVENSON, 

Formerly Private Secretary to the President and Capt.-General 
of Quito, Colonel arid Governor of Esmeraidas, Captain de Fra- 
gata, and late Secretary to 4 Vv ice-Admiral of Chili, his Excel- 
leney the Hon. Lord Cochtan 





A 
hevere rigs of = shoeing from an immense Collection of the 
om © = the English » French, Italian, and yet Lan- 
fr the idea they may desire : they also 
advantages wren from a im te and 
wert may direct the Purchase of any 
‘ork not sree added to the Library— arrangements whieh 
render thi ment one of the most complete and efficient 
sources Hic accommodation 


extant. 
Catalogues and Cards of Terms to be had on ber eer erent 


"i The Pine Arta—ciprian' R Rudiments for drawing the 
This day is republished price(s . imperial 4to. formerly 
IPRIANTS RUDIMENTS for DRAW. 
the HUMAN FIGUR! 
eH by Dewy erty. BARTOLOZZI. 


This beautiful work, the foundation of instruc. 
| to our masters and sandal L pagatare, is now 


proveigan <— $s 
Where ind of Work is _is published 
relative to the Att 


N.B. The newest Works ortvant Uhnogrepne Prince from Pats. 


, at thelr ar Opehuing 





Travels in pom Chili, Peru, and Colombia; 
with an Account of the Revolution, its Rise, Progtess, and Re- 


su 
bd Of all the books which have issued from the press, relative 
to this interesting —- of the globe, the travels of Colonel 
Stevenson; which have recently been published, contain the 
fullest account we have seen of the manners and customs, the 
trade, commerce, &e. of the New States. The work is } equally 
vatuable a the p the and the 
“tous: tmemae, 
Liverpool ; 3 and Oliver and Boyd, 





Grograp 


Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Grapel, 
Edinburgh. 


HE LAST | HOURS. of "EMINENT 
CHRISTIANS, from the Commencement of the Christian 
Era to the Death th of George HII. Compited from the best Autho- 


ities, and 
ee Re HEREECLissonp, M.A. 


Minister 

a* This work is “feslgned. ‘% present therm most illustrious 
cunfistn of devotion. to- 
with the most ‘striking instances of the brevity and uncer- 


tainty of human life. 
F. Ri , St. Paul’s Churehyard, 


Printed for C., J., 6.5 
and Wares Place, Pal) Mall; sold by Hatehard and Son, 











—P in the Navy—Hydr ography feogeen “ the late 
Captain Geor, ous ver, R.N.—Sketch ices of the 
late Major Hebert Beaver—Lieutenant Hardy's Travels in the 
Interior of Mexico—Icebergs in the North Atlantic—Narrative 
< the Captivity of Captain R. Bennet, a fell into the Power 
— the late War—On Distances at Sea, by 

Baron Jomini’s Theory of War— 

Lieut.-Colonel Evans on the Practicability of an Invasion of Bri- 
tish India—Lieutenant Rose’s Travels in Southern Africa—The 
Life of a Midshipman—First Invasion of Ireland. Correspond- 
ence: United Service Museum—Indian Army—Military Educa- 
tion—Sale of Commissions in the Navy—Resources of the Half- 
ahie 's Portfolio General Orders—Circulars—Courts Mar- 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 





n 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HE EXCLUS IVES!!! 

«« The ‘ Exclusives’ will excite more attention than any 
work of a similar class has done since ‘ Tremaine.’ It will de 
this for several reasons: Lape from its ae ain more from 
the curiosity which has been r alleged emi- 

nent station of its writer—but nent ofall front ics intrinsic qua- 
lities and characteristics. A hurried glance at these latter and 
only legitimate sources of public attention, in a literary point of 
view, is all that we can give this week. We may find more than 
o¢casion and | pone or recurring to the volumes hereafter. 
e ¢ lly, and ‘ exclusively,’ a picture 
of fashionable life in the | t day: we will add, in unqualified 
and anhesitating termts, that it is, feserally speaking, at once the 
truést, the fairest, fhe most intelligible, and the most compre- 
hensive picture of that life, which as yet been presen to the 
world. » thoug! struck off in a hurried and 
mE manner, it is written with great general ability 
—wi the mixed motives of human action, so far 
AS its observations erent sufficient ere into the lead- 
ing and permanent tions e heart—with a 
perfect knowledge o' o peers: oh which all on scenes are placed 
—and finally, with an air of infinite superiority over all the mat- 
ters which com those scenes, re the 3 who freqnent 
them. The inference to be drawn from the foregoing is, that 
the writer of the ‘ Exclusives,’ whoever he or she may be, is not 
at present living in the society here so oa Ne vividly depicted : 
whether occupying that one station which alone is above it, of 
whether excluded from it by any other causes, is what we do not 
pretend to have the means of positively deciding, and therefore 
Shall not dwell on further. It presents us with an exposé that 
no — modern novelist has yet dared to put forth.”—Court 
Journ 
feury ¢ Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Buttington Stovet. 








The French Language sclf-taug 
In 8vo. price 12s. pp ee meat Sevctenty revised 


GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
ially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
‘of that i without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By . P. LE BRETHON. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Also, in 8vo. price 8s. 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, 
by means 7, which any person of a mature understanding aay 
acquire the Elements 3F the French Language —v> 
surely as if a professed Teachet was sitting by hie ; and, 
a very superficial pty a pie of it may teach a a ns “bine 
tions are — in the Key to is not 
ho wish to instruct their cir Children with the “Assist- 
is Boot, how they must proceed. 


Elements 


ance of 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LEVTRES. 


University of ng ind Lecture. 


AN N INTRODUCTORY RY jagevan upon 
‘HEOLOG $x G 
rant, da at the 


money er 

: from th is great public object, 

will be thankfully reseived the Rev. putea Dale, at the 

House of the Institution, 24, Rossel Place, Fitzroy Square. 
Also, by the same Author, 


An Introductory Lecture on the bg 


bo Brides, Ost. nce meg 

‘ 4th edition, e la. 

Prine ta for, Sohn Te Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University, 30, Upper Gower 








Rollin’s Ancient gy Ae 
In pated, 8vo. gree mabe 


Edition. 
aps = oo 


‘ew Btereot: 
‘a: boards, wi fully 


HE ANCIENT HISTORY. of the 
and P 7 peeieienn Seater, Betgierions, Medes 

~ 2 ° LLIN, 
Rate Fetnel mB >) of Paris, 
A Inscriptions and Belles co 
Printed for C., J. 


G., and nf 


Professor of Elo- 
of th io Bagel. Academy 
an mney from th ——_ 


» Elder, and Co. ; a 
3 Sustenance “and 
and so for J. and J. J. De’ oe 
| Wituen and Sons, York ; G. and J. Robinsen, 
A. Black, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, 
A neat edition in Twelve pocket volumes, 
price 2. 2s. beards. 
*,* A few Copies remain of the 8vo. edition, in 8 vols. large 
. trpe, price a. 4s. boards . 


IVINGTON’S MINIATURE 
EDITIONS of BP. WILSON’S INTRODUCTION to 
the HOLY yy, eget with the Communion Service an- 
nexed, and his SACRA P RIVATA uniformly printed, are just 
published, with a Portrait e Bish shop by Dean. Price gs. 
each, neatly bound in Diack } 3 9s. 6l. in black calf; and 
4s. 6d. in morocco; or the Two forks bound together, price 
8s. 6d. bound in sheep; 4¢. in black calf; and 6s. 6d. in 


St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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New Works just lsh by Henry Cotbarn and Richart | 
ALES of an INDIAN CAMP. | 


In 3 vols. 

Contents.—The Lake of the White Canoe—the Man of Ashes— | 
the Fire Spirit—the Phantom Woman—the Two Ghosts—the 
Devil of Cape Higgin, &c. &c. 

2. Memoirs of Bolivar, President Liberator | 
of the Republic of Colombia. By General Holstein, ex-Chief of 
ars Staff of the President Liberator. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 

ortrait. 

3. Tales of a Briefless Barrister. In 3 vols. | 
post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 

*« The author is evidently an acute observer of human nature, 
has witnessed some extraordi incidents in life, and is gifted 


ever more 
sooner or later, find their way to the confidence of the legal pro- 
fession.”—Morning Paper. 

4. Memoirs and Correspondence of Thomas 
Jefferson, late President of the United States. Edited by Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 

5. The Exclusives!!! 3 vols. post 8vo. 

6. Private Memoirs of the Court of Lonis 
XVIII. By a Lady. a 2 vols. = | 


7. Travels in “the "East, by John Carne, 
Esq. Author of “ Letters from the East,” printed uniformly with, 
and in continuation of that work. In 1 vol. as 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Dr. Ayre on Dropsy. 
24 edition, just published, price 8s. boards, 

RRESEARCHES concerning the INFLAM- 

MATORY ORIGIN of DROPSY, and the Radical 
Defects of the present Method of treating that Disease. 2d edition, 
with additional Cases. 

By JOSEPH AYRE, M 

Mem ber of the Royal College of Phoeiciane, &c. 

« The value of Dr. Ayre’s work is greatly enhanced by the sub- 
joined cases, which d the success which 
as attended the treatment he adviess 4 in hydrothorax, ovarian, 

and other Some pat Coaney- "—The American Journal of the Medi- 
cal Sctences for 








PE sia State of Turkey. 
ond edition, in octavo. > 
ONSTANTINOPLE in 1828. 
By CHARLES MAC FARLANE, Esq 
With an Appendix, containing Remarks and IGbparvations to 
the Autumn of 1829. 

* It is with sincere pleasure we have observed that reviews of 
all classes, and of either side, have greeted Mr. Mac Farlane’s 
work as a publication of high merit and great importance. It 
would have been an at 
any time; but at the present moment it becomes doubly valuable. 
The » personal habits, and system of the 
Sultan, = re throughout eseatrabty detailed.”—Morning 

rinted for Saunders Otley, Conduit Street. 








‘ournal. 





Py.) ee and Lo’ 


a 
URE M METHODS 0 of IMPROVING 
a HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by re Hp 


men ; someting all the most appr 
of Tiesith and Longevity, 

of proper Food, deb eed Ais, Saneeien, =. . in the cure aan 

Diseases, as well as in Health and Long Life. 

Te wach are added, « an Account of the. rt and excellent Effects 

fer Health, Rules for reducing Corpulence, and 

Rtn for the Bilious and Nervous, the Consumptive, &c. 


Illustrated by Cases- 
. ByA EMSSICTAN. 

« We are disposed to think it most useful and rational 
work of the kind we have met wit, It is altogether an admi- 
rable code of health.”.Atlas, o Bent. 1 

“ The ef this volume ‘advance the important objects 
which it proposes is » and we a recommend 
it. It is i o—- and highly interesting.”"—New 


« That this work -, aty ont pro- 

‘ Psa nag Tague I eg eon all habits 
will derive inf rom it, to increase their com- 
4 rye extend their — is as firmly our cenviction.”——Zdin- 


+h Observer, Jan.-1828. 
Published by Simpkin and 1 Stationers’ Court, London; 
F sald by all Booksellers. 








Of whom may be had, by the same Author, just published, 
price 8¢. 6d. boards, 


2. An Account of Persons remarkable for 
and Longevity, exhibiting their Habits, Practices, and 

nions in pn te to the beet means of preserving Health, 
smpeers a bad or impaired Constitution, and prolonging Life. 
To which are ) oaee authentic Cases of overy from many 
severe and Diseases, with the means successfully 


men and other Public Speak- 

eve are liable; and Maxims of malt for the Gouty, Paralytic, 
and Asthmatic. 

with admirable precepts.”—Humber Mercury, 


we 
14h July, ) 

“It is drawn up with great knowledge of the subject, and we 
have seldom met with a production chemated & to entail greater 
benefits en the commu munity.”—Sue, ist July, 1829. 

** The motte of this book is, « Kaew is power;’ but its ten- 
dency is to “ets halt, ‘ > — jing better than 

‘ pewer health, and long life, and "Court 
Journal, 4th July, 1829. 





In small 840. poten bo. ad in oly 4 2d edition, revised 


HE CLERICAL "PORTRAIT ; a Word | ii 
of Advice to the Young ~+ gaa preceded bys an Introduc- 
tery Letter to the Under Gradua: 
By the Rev. GEORGE HUGHES, 


Curate of Hi eath. 
Printed for C., J.,G., FP. Rivii ban Br Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; R. we J. _ 
ker, Oxford; and T.C. Newby, Bury St. St. Ramona” 





permission, to the ey ae Seclety, 
Now ready for delivery, P: 
HARACTERISTIC "SKETCHES of 
eee drawn from the Life and engraved 
yy THOMAS LANDSEER. 


Conditions. 
This Work a be ay og in Parts, the first day of every 
alternate mon Each 


Part will contain Ei 
Four Raine Sie — Plates, and the remainder spirited re 
- Mr. Landseer. 


t Bngravings, 


g Descrip- 
tions and Notices nimals ee 3 and the 
whole Work will be oe ‘ in the best manner. 
Price of the royal 4to. edition .......... 9s. per Part. 
——__—— imperial 4to. on India p paper.. ° “igs. ditto. 
the King, 6, Pall Mall. 
irafie—il. ‘The The Bo- 


Dogs—lV. The African Ele- 








8s. 6d. a 
HUR c H REI F FO R M. 
By a CHURCHMAN. 
‘urray, Albemarle Street. 
Royal 8vo. with a Portrait and Fifty-two Illustrations, 2/. 2s. 
ECTURES on SCULPTURE. 
By JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A. 
As delivered by him before the President and Members of the 

Roy my- With a brief Memoir of the Author. 
bed There is not one of these ~ y which may not be read 
with pleasure as well as oA, A ordinary class of 

readers, certainly all who cherish a love for the fine 
equally with the student in sculpture. The learning they sential 

qualifies them for the instruction of the last. The easy an 
pular aoe in gonad a learning is conveyed, with = 
mces to ly familiar, or made known by 
illustrative plates, ‘of which: there are upwards of fifty at the end 
of the volume, renders the perusal of the lectures a facile, inte- 

resting, and pleasing pte i wt > aang 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








ew edition, 4 vols. 8vo. with a Chart, 2/. 2s. 
HE- “HISTORY of the LIFE and 
VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

“ This is an excelent book, and we venture to anticipate that 
it will be an end one; neither do we hazard this prediction 
lightly, or tap a full consciousness of ali that it implies. We 

e pe: y aware that there are but few modern works that are 
likely to to very it, ean that it probably could not be extended with 
y to so many as one in a hundred even of those ok ae 
= we mean not merely that the book will sean regner be nown 
and referred te seme ment or thirty years hence, and will pass 
in solid inte every considerable collection, but that it 
will supersede | former works on the same subject, and never 
be iteelt's Edinburgh 


Review. 
rinted for John Meszey, Albemarle Street. 





| geloni. The style of the author, who is bnown 


ee 


AMILTONIAN' SYSTEM. A Key to 
Language jbelne 8 oSiged oan he Verbal eanselien at treme. 
SK 


aaiiaioan a y P. a4 ENE, 
uthor o! oe ey to the Italian Tales of Angeloni,” 
Conjuration contre Vénise, 


to the 
Ps merely Se areree which the 
teacher communicates 5 we think the form proposed 
Mr. Skene is the best.” — te nster Revien. “2 ad 
“ The nakedness of a ala 
has re compensated by Mr. Skene, in the alternate 
English and Italian phrases which accom 9 Gane ne of An- 
y his literary 
and political writings, is remarkable for its rarity and the ab- 
sence of any thing like that Frenchified trash which defaces great 
part of the modern Italian books printed in Lenten onions 


7th August. 
Sold by Messrs. » Rees, and Co.; — yy 
‘treet; 
t- Paul's 





190, Oxford Street; Rolandi, Berner’s 8: 
Street; Koller and Cahiman, ‘Soho Square; J. bouter, 
Churchyard ; and at 19, Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 


In 2 large vols. Dre. prise tt iT = sn boards, the 9th edition, 
LEMENTS of ‘GENERAL KNOW. 


LEDGE, introductory to useful Books in the princi; 
Branches of Literature and oo With Lists of the most 
approved Authors, inclu best editions of the Classics. 


| the Ligure as = ia Junior ‘Senheate in the Universities, and 


ools. 
HENRY KETT, B.D. 
re Cnt te Fel yo of yao College, ‘ "Si. Paul's Oh 
'rinted for * ivington, St. —_ urch yard, 
os Vaterlon Place, Pal P 


In 1 very large vol. pots the fourth and last) ‘8v0. 


price 188. boards, 
TH. HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
; Son ont tea of ENGLAND, during the Reigns of 
By HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 
Printed for C., J., G. nt Ro Paul's Churchyard. 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 4 
Of whom may be had, 
The Three former Volumes, (comprising t the 


Reigns of Henry VILI. and Edward VI.) Price il. 8s. boards. 





In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. cary ter with a ys of the 
anda Portrait, e lith edition of 


EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 


Author, 


exemplifying Female Virtues. 
y Mrs. KING. 

Printed for C., J., G. ana F. Rivington, St. Paul’s er 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 

Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 
1. The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; being 
~“; > The of a Family in the North. 12mo. 7#- 
2. The Beneficial Effects of the Christian 
we. on Dométic Happiness. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ~ 2 
3. A Tow in France in 1802. 2d edition, 
8s. 6d. 





Embellished with Vi 
HITTI NGHAM’S “POCKET 
NOXELISTS. 
velina, by Mss Burney, 4s. in dete ee Old Manor 
House, by Mrs.5mith, 6s.—Zeluco, ~~ Dr. Moore, 48.—A 1 
Story, by Mrs. nchbaid, 8s.—The Man of Peeling » and Julia 
Roubigne, by Nac! es 3s.—Tom Jones, by F 6 9s.—The 
Lape of th: yh gee a Sys 42.—J h Andrews, 
Fielding, 8s. Burney, 9s.—' 
oF Udolpho, byMrs. Radcliffe, 7s 
lett, 5s.—LadyJulia Kea 7 b: 
and Art, by Ms. Inchbald, 3s.—) 
hag = 4. 6d-— The aan the tection” - 
tne Cast "ose esi A athlin and Duabayee, ond a 
ofthe 4s.—Humpbry Clinker, 
the Castle, »y Madame Be.— by 
Jenner, 3s.—Nan as he is Not, by Bage, 3s, 6d.—The Man of the 
World,’ by phage peed. 2s. 6d. ret inten: 
e above may be separa’ 
London : ve oy oe Tavistock Street, yt — and 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Co 





In 8 vols. Bmo. with 14 Plates, price 11. 7s. bound in cloth, 
A NNALS of the PENINSULAR CAM. 
PA.GNS, from 1808 to 1814. 
By the Author ef “ Cyril Thornton.” 
Printd for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


Of whom may be had, 
The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton, 


2d edition. 8 vols. 12mo. LU. ls. 





RIVATE MEMOIRS. of the COURT of 


the particu- 
ee ieee tel rain 


of note in France, since toe downfal of Tite demeinguak postayed a in 


the kk.” —Moi Paper. 
Henry Colburn and hichard snacratd ® New Satan a. 
; In 1 large vol. 8vo. 
BrogkAt ICA “NOTICES of the 
APOSTLES, EVANGELISTS, and other SAINTS, 
With Reflections adapted te the minor Festivals of the Church. 
By the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
and C.,J.4@. and F Rivington 
Waterloo Place, Pan Mail, London. 


Oxford: Printed for J. 
St. Paul'cOneenperds, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, xc. 





i ee 
resol lettered, 
HE Bi “BRITISH NATURALIST ; or, 


of the more interesting Productions of Britain 
the surrounding in the Scenes which they inhabit; and 
a S. economy of Nature, and the wisdom 
of its ya 
by 


Whittaker Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
1 book ; rich in vivid pictures of 
; and rich, even to exu- 


indeed, upon 
readable and interesting to what are — general readers; and 
to & mere literary mag ho confines his perusals to belles-lettres 
out the only book of of the sort which could be 
fine descri| s of the wild cat, the otter, 
» the , the lapwing, &c. are superior to any 
of a the same kind with wi ‘we have ever met.”’—Athe- 


me 

one uliar sseoagn A is, that there is scarcely any class of 
ond mere chil ys may not find in its pages 

1 occupation.”— MM. Review. 
alia not know a better <a fon companion for the lover of 
lakes and ocean, of mountains and rivers, who may be in- 
pe to ramble among the never-tiring beauties of nature, 
and look through her up to her Creator.”—New Monthly Maga- 


wine 
“ must speak cordially in its praise.” —Litera Gazette. 
We me the Atlas, Court Journal La Belle Ass fe, Sc. 


Price 3s. 6d. in ome - 
HE WHOLE DUTY of CONSTABLES ; 
ining Instructions to High Constables, Petty Don 
stables, Rea@assaghe, © y &c. in the several particu- 
of their Offi 
=H a late ‘ACTING MAGISTRATE of the County of Norfolk. 
aor revised and enlarged, with an Appendix, contain- 
ng (besides "Mr. Peel’s Six Acts for Amending the Criminal 
5 those on the same important nog lh called the “ Lans- 
downe Acts,” relative to Offences against the Person, Summary 
Comeenas, and Law of Evidence; with several others passed 
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